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SHARING ACTIVELY 


IN THE SACRED LITURGY | John B. O'Connell 


Archbishop T. d’E. Roberts, S.J. 
Leslie Rumble, M.S.C. 





EXCHANGE ON NUCLEAR WAR 


MORALITY OF INDUSTRY- 


WIDE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING | Spee 4. Keller, CSC. 


THE FINE LINE OF AUTHORITY Charles Connors, C.S.Sp. 

























WHICH TYPE OF ‘FAIR SHARE’* CAMPAIGN 
IS BEST FOR YOUR PARISH? 


To Illustrate These Types, Three ‘Fair Share’ Campaigns 
Completed in 1959 





INCREASED INCOME we 
St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, Omaha, Nebraska 


(Donors sign one Pledge) Previous average weekly envelopes $3,600 


Present average weekly envelopes 
after ‘Fair Share’ campaign $8,000 








COMBINATION CAPITAL i eile iene 
St. Francis Xavier, Kansas City, Missouri 
FUND AND BUDGET Previous average weekly budget $1,600 


Donors sign two pledges) 
( S — Average weekly budget after ‘Fair Share’ 


Campaign $2,000 


Average weekly payment on Capital Fund 
(2 year period) $3,170 


Present total average weekly collection $5,170 


Note: St. Francis Xavier weekly budget system has 
been in operation for the past 36 years. 








CAPITAL FUND Visitation Parish, Kansas City, Missouri 


(Donors sign one pledge) Previous average weekly envelopes $1,800 
Current average weekly envelopes $1,800 


Average weekly payments on Capital Fund 
(2 year period) $5,000 


Total average weekly collection after ‘Fair 
Share’ Campaign $6,800 











Our experts will advise you which of these ‘Fair Share’ 
Campaigns will produce the most money for your needs. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


; 5 fife 
THOMAS RICHARD FINN Nii fi y 


AND ASSOCIATES weusee 


314 East 51st Street 4 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 Lv 


*Trademark Registered—Canada / *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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‘ St. Rita’s Church 
© | g — ‘se | ol <) Indianapolis, . Indiana 
; ‘_ wd ' ‘Rew, Bernard L. Strange. Pastor 


Charles M. Brown, Architect 
Bernard O. Gruenke and Peter Recker, Designers 


! Conrab Scumitt Stupios INc. 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


1327 SOurT 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 








Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 65% Dacron — 35% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 





dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25.00 Style Cassock .. .$32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 

















Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 154 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3214 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 321 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 321 in. 
B6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 331 in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 33 in. 
B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 33) in. 
eoaee 60 in. 44 in. 16) in. 331 in. 
604 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 33 in. No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Sty! 
- 4 : - : ; =. yle No. 4B Roman Style 
RRB HP A Resty Sade Comeck Ready Made Casock 
242 2 in. 2 in. , . 00 — : 25.00 — 





Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTH 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Alst 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 

















Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. Bi2, Ea.  Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $7.75 $7.75 $8.25 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. ww 8.25 5% 8.25 8.75 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44in. —“S 8.75 <3 8.75 9.25 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46in. 5&3 9.00 “2 9.00 9.50 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. £8 9.50 sO 9.50 10.00 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50in. 32 10.50 E22 10.50 11.00 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 10.75 32 10.75 11.25 22 in 
15 Yrs. S4in. BS 11.25 39 11.25 11.75 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. 8 11.75 OF 11.75 12.25 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.25 poo 12.25 12.75 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.00 SS 13.00 13.50 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.75 "© 13.75 14.25 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for prit 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wear 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Leng 
18 to 24 inch. Each . ee sg 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without ~ 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ee... 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weit 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made ems 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .....---+++* 7 
No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Ma 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each... _ 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplict > 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church = 
made extra full. Specify color banding dest 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


Attia HANSEN a D. B. HANSEN & SO! 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2° 


































































Americas Finest UASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements | 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. | 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. | 
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PANN 3 


NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A955 

Tropical all wool lightweight 

material. Ideal for warm weather. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 

Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 

from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is | 
tailored of purple light weight ma- | 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for | 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. | 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth | 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Patt, 


Telephone 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 





Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


width 32 inches including front drop. 
(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 


ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard $ 6.00 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
sign, per yard $4.75 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
yard $3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
per yard 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 
(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
$24.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
sertion only 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
Se tcc danse esoeaee $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
$45.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$ 
Surplice to match 


Je Kose o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 


linen, cross design embroidered 


banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
$21.00 
No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $8.2 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top $ 


Fl 

Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 

$1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55] 
; 6.00 65 6.60 
Purificator... . 6.60 -70 7.20 
Pall. . — 6.60 .70 7.20 
Finger Towel . 4.80 .55 5.40 
Stole Collar... 3.60 .40 4.20 


Fi Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 

No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 

No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 

No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices 

** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


Telephone 


FRanktin 


| D. B. HANSEN & SO 
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feedlecraft VESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Acombination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 

in why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 

of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 

ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 


(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 
ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble 62.50 
Gothic Cope 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 


(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 


# Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble . . . $64.00 $73.50 

65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope 69.00 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics . 99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics . . 116.00 129.75 
Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 


(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 

Unlined __ Lined Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble .. .$64.75 $75.25 
Roman Cope 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope 68.50 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 12.25 





READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers) 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 
PRESENT SUIT COAT 
Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
No. 5A700 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
. Oats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
@ samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


; / a 
f Amul HANSEN (é D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


NO. FRANKLIN ST.. CHICAGO 6, ILL. = Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 











(CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Liberalism’s ** Ancient 


and Fishlike Smell’’ 


[{DITORS: 

The words of Trinculo in The Tem- 
pest, “It has a very ancient and fish- 
like smell,” return to me every time 
I hear or read that our self-styled 
Catholic Liberals—they do not like to 
be called Liberal Catholics—insist that 
their liberalism is something new, that 
it has nothing to do with that nine- 
teenth-century liberalism which was 
condemned by several Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs. Whether this obtuseness is the 
result of ignorance, a desire to deceive, 
or the fanaticism which characterizes 
so much of liberal thinking and writing, 
it is hard to say. But it is not hard to 
discern in the Catholie liberal move- 
ment of today the same principles and 
the same patterns of action, as well as 
the same egregious reasons for its exist- 
ence, as those which troubled the 
Chureh a century ago. There is, of 
course, an added semantic sabotage 
which the present liberal propagandists 
are using most effectively. Indeed it 
is this very thing that gives to the 
movement itself a special power to de- 
ceive and to confuse. Hence it is for 
this reason, if for no other, that liberal- 
ism should be dealt with forthrightly 
without fear of possible consequences. 
It should be exposed before it further 
damages Catholic thought and direec- 
tion. At least it should not be regarded 
as a passing aberration. 

Monsignor Charles Hugo Doyle’s ar- 
ticle, “Catholic Liberals: Oddity in 
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Terms” (HPR, Jan., 1960), is one of 
the best exposures I have seen of the 
Various attempts to defend what has 
become known as Catholic Liberalism, 
Certainly Monsignor Doyle is correct 
in seeing in this new liberal movement 
the earmarks of what he characterizes 
as a definite heresy with a distinetly 
philosophical, theological, political, and 
doctrinaire meaning. It is important 
that these earmarks be recognized and 
pointed out, for the heresy itself is very 
difficult to define. Even its victims dif- 
fer among themselves as to its nature 
and how it works out in practice. But 
it cannot be fought successfully, as in 
the case of cancer, unless and until it is 
fully described and then completely iso- 
lated. 

For the historian, Monsignor Doyle's 
article is especially gratifying in that it 
gives at least a thumbnail sketch of lib- 
eralism’s rise and progress, and shows 
that it has already infected a respect- 
ably large number of American Catho- 
lies—especially those who have come to 
look upon themselves as the intellectu- 
ally élite, the pauci electi, of American 
Catholicity. With an arrogrance that is 
amazing, some of them even say that 
there are no, or very few, Catholic in- 
tellectuals in America, except perhaps 
themselves, although they do not spell 
this out for the multi stulti. This would 
be all rather amusing but for the seri- 
ousness with which they take them- 
selves and the lengths to which they 
will go to prove their pretended super 
ority. 

But when did all this begin in a coun- 
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The Conn Classic is positioned behind the 
main altar of Sacred Heart, where it serves 
both the church area and Our Lady Chapel 


sacred Heart Church on the campus of Notre 
Dame University at South Bend, Indiana 








yws [lhe Conn Classic, largest and 


et- finest Conn Organ, is installed in 





ho- fthefamed Sacred Heart Church on 
»to fhe campus of Notre Dame Uni- 
tu- Persity at South Bend, Indiana. 
can © @his beautiful old church has been 
he center of campus religious 


ctivities for almost ninety years. 
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A Conn Organ was selected be- 
ause it best met all the require- 


ents of tone, size and price. 
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With its many “‘big organ’’ 


valities and its widely varied tonal 
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«| Why did Notre Dame choose a Conn Organ? 


resources, the Conn is the ideal 
auxiliary organ for Sacred Heart 
Church. It serves all the functions 
in Our Lady Chapel. And its glor- 
ious tone is often heard accom- 
panying the Notre Dame choirs. 
The magnificent tone of the 
Conn comes closest of all to the 
deep, rich tones of a mighty pipe 
organ—always the standard of 
excellence. ‘‘Full organ’’ on the 
Conn is grandly eloquent, not just 


loud, because basically, there is a 


There is a noticeable difference in a CONN 








ORGAN 


separate tone source for every note 

There is a Conn Organ to meet 
every requirement. If you are con- 
sidering the purchase of an organ 
for your church or chapel, talk tc 
your Conn Organ dealer. He will 
be glad to discuss your particular 
requirements. And he can arrange 
monthly payments that are sur- 
prisingly low. If you prefer to write 
for more information, here is our 
address: Conn Organ Corporation, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 








THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


try that is known for its commonsense, 
especially among its Catholic citizens? 
Many believe that it began a little over 
a quarter of a century ago, or at least 
the first definite traces of it may be 
seen in the celebrated art-for-art’s sake 
controversy. At that time a great deal 
was being said, a great deal was being 
written, about the question of art for 
art’s sake irrespective of its possible 
moral content or its moral impact upon 
those who would come into contact with 
it. Some felt that this art, this litera- 
ture in particular, was an occasion of 
sin, or at least it was dangerously close 
to such an occasion, and therefore had 
to be rejected completely. Others de- 
fended it as works of art, pure and sim- 
ple, and that to the mature such works 
of art are really harmless. As the con- 
troversy developed, it became clear that 
those who favored the disputed litera- 
ture were not moved by the argument 
that all writers have a grave responsi- 
bility toward those whom they might 
even possibly influence. They appeared 
to be blind to the principle that if a 
writer portrays passion or vice he must 
not lose sight of the possible conse- 
quences to his readers. Certainly the 
art-for-art’s sake defenders offered little 
evidence that they subscribed to such a 
principle. Their opponents, on the 
other hand, insisted that if evil is to be 
presented at all in literature, it must 
be done in such a way as to scandalize 
no one: in other words, that the 
writer’s art and his soul must be pure 
enough and strong enough to present 
evil without conniving at it. 

When the Spanish Civil War came 
on, a few years later, many American 
Catholics took sides very much along 
the same lines which had been drawn 
up in the art-for-art’s-sake controversy. 
Those who favored the so-called Loyal- 
ists had the strong support of the left- 
wing press and that part of the regular 
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press which had been infiltrated by left- 
wing propaganda. By and large this 
propaganda was not only anti-Spanish, 
it was anti-Catholic. It was the Black 
Legend revitalized with the lies and 
hypocrisies of atheistic Communism. 
With but few exceptions the Catholic 
press provided the people with the true 
story of the Spanish conflict. The po- 
sition of the Holy See was known 
throughout the world. On two notable 
occasions the Pope had spoken out in 
no uncertain terms on what was going 
on in Spain. But this did not prevent 
some of our liberal Catholics from pre- 
ferring the words of the disciples of Karl 
Marx to those of the Holy Father. 

Thus did a war across the seas, a war 
which was international in scope and 
essentially ideological, further sharpen 
the division which by this time had 
been effected in certain Catholic circles. 
Yet this war had one good aspect about 
it, as far as this country was concerned. 
It provided the test for the capacity of 
Catholic America to absorb Communist 
propaganda. It also made clear to the 
Soviets which Catholic papers, and what 
Catholic editors and writers, could be 
fed Communist propaganda. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, 
that these were the days when govern- 
ment and educational institutions were 
being infiltrated by our Alger Hisses, 
our Owen Lattimores, and our Harry 
Dexter Whites; with pinks and reds of 
every shade; when parlors were thrown 
open to so-called advanced political and 
social theorists, and to all sorts of al- 
leged intellectuals. It is a wonder that 
more Catholics were not infected, es- 
pecially those who lacked the proper 
philosophical and historical foundation 
to their Faith, or who were wanting in 
what has been referred to as that “Cath- 
olic sixth sense” which keeps many 0! 
the intellectually unprepared, or imma- 
ture, from succumbing to liberal propa- 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


(One of a Series) 
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BUILT AFTER LAWSON ASSOCIATES CAMPAIGNS 


Central Catholic High School 
Augusta, Georgia 


Our Objective...........2ecee+2- $150,000 
a eae 


There is no reason why every parish in the land 
can not have the schools which are needed to- 
day. A Lawson Associates Area Representative 
will be pleased to visit you for a discussion of your 
funds needs, without cost or obligation. Write or 
telephone, collect, any of our offices today. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES. ... 


Home Office: 


53 North Park Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 
Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 1, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B. C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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ganda. Yet, too many of those who pre- 
tended to maturity of judgment showed 
little of it during this particular period. 
Perhaps this is the best defense, the 
most charitable appraisal, of what was 
in reality a questionable loyalty to the 
Faith and Christendom. 

From this time in particular the ma- 
jority of American Catholic papers and 
periodicals began to be regarded as 
either liberal or conservative, and this 
for varied reasons. Tags began to be 
put on editors and writers. A person 
often became known by the kind of pa- 
per or magazine he read. In time some 
papers and magazines promoted the di- 
vision. More or less irresponsible 
writers began to pontificate on this or 
that subject usually far beyond their 
knowledge or mental capacities. 

Meanwhile a mutual-admiration 
technique of the out-and-out left wing- 
ers was adopted by some American 
Catholic liberals. It was a sort of free- 
masonry of adulation that often bor- 
dered on the ridiculous, one liberal 
writer quoting another ad nauseam, one 
liberal editor publishing only that ma- 
terial which promoted his own peculiar 
ideas or position, one liberal reecom- 
mending another for this or that sup- 
posedly distinctive honor. It sueceeded 
in creating a fiction of excellence, of su- 
perior intelligence, which gave standing 
to the coterie of mediocre imitators. 
Perhaps the most serious aspect of the 
‘ase was the purely secular, materialis- 
tic yardstick that was being used to 
measure American Catholic intellectu- 
alism. Should anyone question a state- 
ment of the liberals, the smear-word 
and the sneer-word were substituted for 
dignified, honorable writing. Soon 
American Catholics who refused to join, 
or at least pay homage to the new lib- 
eral cult, learned that a new dogma had 
been added to the deposit of required 
belief. It was the dogma of the un- 
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touchability of the Catholic liberal. 

Today the ideological segregation 
which some Catholie liberals would like 
to see obtain in this country has reached 
out in several directions. For example, 
the word “negativist” has been coined 
to describe anyone who might be, or 
might be considered to be, “against” 
something, especially if that something 
is held precious by the labelers. Often 
the impression is given that there is 
something wrong with anyone who takes 
a negative stand toward a problem or an 
idea. The charge of alarm or hysteria 
is raised against the so-called negativ- 
ists, but ironically enough with no little 
amount of sound and fury by the “anti- 
negativists,” or, as they prefer to be 
called, the “positivists” among Ameri- 
ean Catholics. No attempt is made to 
explain Our Lord’s own negative ap- 
proach to sin, the overwhelmingly neg- 
ative character of the Natural Law, or 
the negative content of the Ten Com- 
mandments. This “anti-negative” po- 
sition has exceedingly disturbing fea- 
tures about it. Especially ean it play 
into the hands of those who would neu- 
tralize opposition to wrongdoing, par- 
ticularly those who apparently have 
little regard for Christian or moral 
principles. 

Not so long ago a writer in a maga- 
zine that is generally considered liberal 
Catholie reproved Catholics for “seek- 
ing legislation and directives which 
clash with the belief of a large portion 
of society.” The legislation referred to 
was opposition to the use of contracep- 
tives in city hospitals. Another writer, 
in a mid-western diocesan paper, termed 
the dissemination of birth-control infor- 
mation the “lesser of two evils,” the 
other “evil” for him being the fear of 
offending those in favor of the dissemi- 
nation of this information. Immedi- 
ately one thinks of Pope Leo XIII’s 
warning against those “who advise 
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tailored on older patterns. Alba Habilis is 
a singular and brand-new contribution to 
Mass Garments of which Harbro designers 
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The comfortable, easy-to-manage Alba Habilis 
explains Once again why Priests everywhere 
look first to Harbro for superior design, finer 
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against resisting iniquity in order not to 
exasperate hostile spirits.” 

One of the reasons given for this dan- 
gerous thinking, and this equally dan- 
gerous writing, is the presentation of 
the “pluralistic” feature in the society 
of today as if it were an entirely new 
phenomenon. Sometimes there is the 
intimation that the Church had better 
adjust itself more liberally to the new 
social order if it is going to command 
respect in this supposedly advanced 
world of social “pluralism.” There is no 
recognition of the fact that while the 
Church is prepared to face the changes 
which come to it as well as to society in 
general from time to time, there is noth- 
ing fundamentally new in the “plural- 
ism” in which the Church presently 
finds itself. To say otherwise suggests 


a lack of knowledge of both Church and 
social history, or, in other words, of the 
continuing social problems which have 
always been the concern of Christianity, 

Finally, the special seriousness of the 
present situation is what seems to be 
the willingness of some liberal Catho- 
lies to sacrifice principles or to ignore 
the lessons of history for the sake of 
“togetherness” and “brotherhood” and 
the new sociological approach to theol- 
ogy, all of which is a mania among the 
liberals. Of course, this succeeds only 
in creating divisions among Catholies 
when every effort should be made to 
promote unity among Christians. It is 
the identical subversion which caused 
the Church such heartaches a century 


ago. 
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Not so long ago someone said that old 
heresies, like old soldiers, never die. 
They merely fade away. Sometimes, 
however, they come back to plague the 
Church in new forms, with new clichés, 
but giving out the same “ancient and 
fishlike smell,” in spite of the protests to 
the contrary by their votaries. 

(Rr. Rev.) Josepu B. Cope 
Editor of Epistle 
The St. Paul Guild 
4 East 73rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Secular Priest Joining 
Secular Institute 


EDITORS: 


Father Cecil Parres’ answer to the 


question of a secular priest joining a 
secular institute (HPR, October, 1959) 
was too brief and unsatisfactory. This 


question ought to be considered far 


more carefully in view of the fact that 
there are such great differences between 
a secular institute and a religious insti- 
tute. 

Some secular institutes for diocesan 


priests (e.g., Priests of the Heart of 


When you write... 


Jesus) leave the canonical status of the 


diocesan priest unchanged. They re. 


main diocesan priests with all that im- 


plies in regard to Canon Law. There is, 


therefore, no interference whatever with 
the obedience due to the bishop or any 
possible diminishing of his jurisdiction 
over his priests. 

In such a case, then, has a bishop a 
right to prevent a priest from seeking to 
follow a more perfect life sanctioned by 
the Holy See? 


A SECULAR PRIEST 


Reply 


I realized that my answer in the Oc- 
tober, 1959, “Questions Answered” was 
brief and rather unsatisfactory. What 
is said about the Society of the Heart oi 
Jesus is true. One of the reasons for 
my hesitant answer was the hope that 
communications from readers would 
supply more information on the subject 
than I had at hand. Information has 
come in, and I hope that a more thor- 
ough presentation in HPR will be forth- 
coming in the near future. 

Cecit L. Parres, C.M 
San Antonio, Texas 


It is only human that authors of articles in HPR or in any other publiea- 
tion like to hear comments from readers. For that reason we provide the 


eos eo ee 


complete address of each author on our table of contents page so that you 
may write him directly. 

This, of course, does not apply to letters intended for publication. Sueli 
letters are addressed directly to HPR. 
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A cross-section of some of our more outstanding fund raising 


achievements during 1959 was: 


DIOCESAN DEVELOPMENT 
Diocese of Richmond, Virginia 
Diocese of Rapid City, South Dakota 
HOSPITAL 


Holy Family Hospital, Des Plaines, Illinois 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 
Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
Oblate Fathers 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
COLLEGE 
Maryville College, St. Louis, Missouri 


Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
SEMINARY 

St. John Vianney Seminary 

Diocese of Miami, Florida 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


GOAL 


$4,500,000 


600,000 


500,000 
2,250,000 
400,000 


750,000/ 
1,000,000 


Maximum 
Potential 
1,200,000 


500,000 


1,000,000 


SUBSCRIBEL 
$6,554,792 
1,007,668 


762,057 
2,629,982 
643,694 


1,200,123 


686,693 
1,287,303 


620,453 


1,003,826 
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PARISH / INSTITUTION 


St. James, Seaford, N.Y. 
St. Mark, Burlington, Vt. 


St. Vincent’s Hospital, 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

St. Joseph, Macon, Georgia 
Catholic Suburban Fund, 

Wheatridge, Colorado 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Our Lady of the Lake, 

Seattle, Washington 
Sacred Heart, Newburgh, N.Y. 
St. Alphonsus Church, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Queen of Peace, 
North Arlington, N. J. 
St. Mary, Lawrence, Mass. 
St. Margaret, Seat Pleasant, Md. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. John, El Dorado, Kansas 


St. Francis Xavier, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


St. Francis of Assisi, Toronto, 0. 


St. Edward Confessor, 
Syosset, N.Y. 
St. Boniface, Edwardsville, III. 


St. Catherine Laboure, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

St. Anthony of Padua, 
Effingham, III. 


PROJECT 


New School 
Increased Income 


Hospital 

School Expansion 
Multi-Parish 

Repair & Renovation 


New Church 
Church & Rectory 


Parish Development 


Faculty House 
Convent Addition 
Increased Income 


Increased Income 


New School 

New Church 

New Convent & 
School Expansion 


Parish Expansion 
Increased Income 


Parish Improvement 
Increased Income 








A PARTIAL LISTING OF CCS CAMPAIGNS DURING 1959 


GOAL 
$ 500,000 
From $700 
to $1,200/wk. 


475,000 
150,000 


870,000 
250,000 


175,000 
250,000 


150,000 


200,000 
200,000 
From $1,350 
to $2,200/wk. 
From $1,200 
to $2,100/wk. 
$ ,000 
$ 175,000 


$ 75,000 

$ 325,000 

From $750 

to $1,800/wk. 


$ 250,000 
From $1,100 to 


fw Ff fOHA HP. UH UHH 


$2,300/$2,500/wk. 








SUBSCRIBED 
$ 725,583 


$ 1,250/wk. 


$ 490,648 
$ 153,044 


$1,103,157 
365,000 


$ 

$ 254,000 
$ 432,230 
$ 

$ 

$ 


258,000 


219,159 
231,676 


$2,643/wk. 
$2,147/wk. 
$ ' 72,030 
$ 215,256 
$ 101,767 
$ 436,095 
$2,032/wk. 
$ 337,135 


$2,419/wk. 














PARISH / INSTITUTION 


Our Lady of Mercy, 
Park Ridge, N. J. 
Holy Ghost, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 
Our Lady of Good Counsel 
West Trenton, N. J. 
Our Lady of Lourdes, Decatur, III. 


Holy Rosary, Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Aloysius, Washington, D. C. 

St. Benedict’s Prep School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Our Lady Queen of Peace, 
Bethalto, III. 

St. Nicholas Byzantine, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Archmere Acadamey, 
Claymont, Del. 


Diocese of Lansing, Lansing, Mich. 


Albertus Magnus College, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Brothers of the Sacred Heart, 
Pascoag, Rhode Island 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill. 


Our Lady of Solitude, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 
Sacred Heart, El Reno, Okla. 
St. Clare’s Hospital, Denville, N. J. 
Diocese of Crookston, 
Crookston, Minn. 
St. Bernard, Levittown, N.Y. 
Immaculate Conception, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





PROJECT 


New Church 
School Addition 


Church and Rectory 
Parish Expansion 


Increased Income 
Church Renovation 
School Building 
School 

School Expansion 


Preparatory School 
Diocesan Development 


College Development 


Novitiate 
College Development 


Church Expansion 
School Expansion 
Hospital 


Diocesan Development 
School, Convent Exp. 
Church Redecoration, 
Debt Reduction 


GOAL 


$ 250,000 
$ 250,000 


$ 150,000 
From $150 
to $320/wk. 
From $400 t 
0,000 


$ 50, 
$900/$1,000/wk. 


$ 150,000 
$ 75,000 
$ 275,000 


$ 150,000 
$1,500,000 


$ 200,000 


$ 300,000 
Development 
Fund 


65,000 
60,000 
550,000 


175,000 
500,000 


fi AA AMM 


50,000 





SUBSCRIBED 


$ 472,748 
$ 305,820 


$ 181,430 
$ 764/wk. 


83,789 
$1,116/wk. 


$ 177,129 
$ 93,146 
$ 369,586 


$ 153,910 
$1,636,466 


$ 243,656 
$ 314,689 
$ 294,843 
$ 65,075 
$ 90,142 
$ 579,403 
$ 
$ 
$ 


184,846 
654,440 


52,175 
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CCS has now passed the $300 million mark in funds raised for the 
Catholic Church...and 1960 promises to be the greatest year in our 


history. 

Campaigns are now underway for Increased Weekly Income and Sha: 
Capital Building Funds in parishes throughout the United States and B 
Canada. In the multi-million dollar category we are presently directing : 
campaigns for colleges, private academies, central Catholic high schools, W 
hospitals, motherhouses, seminaries, retreat houses, etc. We’re even E 
working south of the border, in Colombia, South America. Exe 


A new office to serve the west coast is being opened in San 
Francisco. Once it is established, CCS will have nine offices throughout 
the United States and Canada—all prepared to bring you the Patterns iI 
of Success which have made CCS the number one fund raising firm in L 
the Catholic field. " 


In January, a new Department of Educational Fund Raising was B 
established to improve and increase our service to Catholic universities, k 
colleges and private academies. A 

The growth of CCS has been fast and exciting — but we have never 

: ‘ nee . aa The 

wavered from our founding policy of providing effective, dignified, B 
Catholic fund raising at the lowest possible cost. f 
16 


a F— |% 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. | ‘ 


Fund Raising and Public Relations R 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 * Buffalo, N.Y., 7601 Main St., PLaza 4867 The 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 4034 Coronado Place, WHitney 9-2456 * Chicago, Ill., 55 E. Washington - 
St., DEarborn 2-7009 « St. Louis, Mo., 3926 Lindell Blvd., JEfferson 5-2833 « Nutley, N. J. — 
384 Franklin Avenue, NOrth 1-1440 ¢ Montreal, P. Q., Rue St. Laurent, CRescent 4-5596 
—— Nova eee, 14 then. cease Drive, Phone 888 ° You may call collect 
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In this recently renovated cathedral, Rambusch decorators, a geohaciiil-lamelale| 
engineers were entrusted with the making of sanctuary mosaic, decoration, 
candlesticks, crucifixes and tabernacles for the high altar and side altars, 


antependium for the high altar, and the majestic paschal candlestick. 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


By Herman L. Heide, St. Joseph’s Church, 404 East 87 St., New York 28, New York 


First Sunday of Lent 

The neatest and most subversive trick of 
Vihe century has been the ability of Satan to 
get men to deny that he even exists. This has 
followed upon centuries of caricatures of him 
that ended up in his crowning role of a crea- 
Sture with horns, pitchfork, tail—and all this 
B enveloped in flames. It might be said that 
D this picture of him is so ludicrous that it was 
| really a path to his oblivion. 


How Much Does God Impress Us?.. 456 


Second Sunday of Lent 

The child is captivated by the mother’s 
work in the kitchen; we should be even more 
captivated by the work of God’s creation. 
The child is terrified by the prospect of a 
Spunishment for a serious fault; we should be 
even more te rrifie d by possible punishme nt mn 
hell. A child is dazzled by the age of grand- 
Jather ; we should be amazed at eternity. 


What “World” Will Hate You? 
Third Sunday of Lent 


What is this world that hates us? It cannot 
be the world of the sun, the moon and the 


Page 
stars. Did not St. Francis of Assisi call the 
sun “Brother Sun”? Are we not constantly 
asking the moon and the stars as well as God’s 
physical creation to bless the Lord? Did not 
God look upon His handiwork after each day 
of creation and see that it was good? If not 
this world, what world? The world that 
Christ is referring to is the world of moral 
evil. 


His Tormentors Never Died 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 

Human nature is far more consistent in its 
weaknesses and foibles than it is in its 
strengths and convictions. Take care of a 
man’s body and his other obvious needs, and 
he will make you king or elect you president. 
Any local hero who has just won the big game 
can be elected mayor the next day. To put 
it a bit cynically: “No one has ever shot 
Santa Claus.” But, you know, we have cruci- 
fied God. Santa Claus gives us what we 
want: material things for our pleasures and 
our conveniences. Christ gives us what we 
need: grace, the Cross, and, finally, salvation. 
Santa pande rs to our weakness, while Christ 
challenges our strength and demands our con- 
tinual exertion. 
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Revised and Enlarged 


MORAL THEOLOGY 


A Complete Course in Two Volumes 
by Charles J. Callan, O.P. 
John J. McHugh, O.P. 


Revised and enlarged 
by Edward P. Farrell, O.P. 


$20.00 


























TABOR- | 
REPOSTTORY 


An outstanding example of America’s finest 
craftsmanship, in this bronze Tabor-Reposi- 
tory. Beautifully crafted and a practical 
Tabernacle by simply removing the base. 
Designed with all of the requirements of 
Canon Law concerning the proper custody of 
the Holy Eucharist assuring you security. 


The base is a Formica Top 
Tabor, practical for use as 
exposition throne. 


Specifications: Overall height, 29’: 
height without base, 22%"; diame- 
ter,11”; inside diameter, 814”; door 
opening, 12” by 7”. 
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PASCHAL 
CANDLESTICK 

Advanced craftsmanship as shown 

in this decorative example of con- 

temporary design. This is one of 


many of Greco’s beautiful Paschal 
Candlestick in satin finished bronze, 
styled to match most Sanctuary 
furnishings. (Socket size 14” for 
standard #3 Paschal candle.) Over- 
all Height—42”. 








See our complete line at your 
local church goods house. | 
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Sharing Actively 


in the Sacred Liturgy 


_. publication by the Sacred 
Congregation for Rites of the instruction 
De Sacra Musica et Sacra Liturgia on 
September 3, 1958—a significant date, 
the feast day of Pius X—marks a great 
advance in the progress of the liturgical 
movement. This movement was de- 
scribed by Pius XII as one which pro- 
moted “the active and intelligent par- 
ticipation” of the people in publie wor- 
ship, a movement “shown forth as a sign 
of the providential dispositions of God 
for the present time, of the movement of 
the Holy Ghost in the Church, to draw 
men more closely to the mysteries of the 
faith and the riches of grace which flow 
from the active participation of the 
faithful in the liturgical life.” The in- 
struction—the last act of that great 
pontiff on behalf of the sacred liturgy, 
which he did so much to promote—is 
intended to actualize the basie princi- 
ples of St. Pius X that the first and in- 
dispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit is the active participation of the 
faithful in the most holy mysteries, and 
to implement the legislation of three 
modern popes concerning the liturgy. 

The purpose of the instruction is to 


‘The Assisi Papers (1957), pp. 228, 236, 224. 


By JOHN B. O’CONNELL 


bring about “the more perfect worship 
of God and the edification of the faith- 
ful” (n. 23). It is to ineuleate the prin- 
ciple that the official worship of God is 





Rev. John B. O'Connell is an interna- 
tionally renowned liturgist-rubricist. A 
native of Ireland, he studied in Rome at 
the Irish College, and spent a large part 
of his life teaching in France. At the 
present time he is pastor of a small parish 
in Builth Wells in Wales, and his little 
church is liturgically famous. He writes 
regularly for the English Clergy Review, 
and his monumental work, The Celebra- 
tion of Mass, is published by the Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





not a private act of individuals but a 
public, communal act, carried out under 
the guidance of the Church, and requir- 
ing the active participation of all who 


are present. The instruction aims at 
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putting an end to the passivity of the 
congregation at worship—a_ practice 
many centuries old—and altering the 
habits of a lifetime of many individuals, 
changing them from “silent and de- 
tached spectators’” into conscious, vo- 
eal, active, intelligent participants in 
the sacred rites. 


THE OCCASION 
OF THE INSTRUCTION 


The Church, as the teacher not only 
of faith and morals, but also of worship, 
moves with the times in the application 
of principles. Now “the liturgy is the 
central problem of pastoral life’* in any 
parish and the Church intervenes when- 
ever guidance on questions of public 
worship is necessary. This occurs now 
owing to the rapid growth of the liturgi- 
cal movement in recent years, and the 
consequent appearance in many coun- 
tries of episcopal directives concerning 
liturgical practice, which has led to a 
certain diversity of usage and the need 
to effect a desirable uniformity in the 
active sharing of the people in the lit- 
urgy. The intervention of the Holy 
See was also called for to restrain the 
intemperate zeal of a few wishing to 
advance too fast along the path of litur- 
gical reform, and to spur on the many 
who lag sadly behind, neither under- 
standing nor appreciating the liturgical 
movement. It is the Apostolic See, 
guided by the Holy Spirit and seconded 
by the bishops, that must direct the 
movement with a sure and steady hand. 
St. Pius X, Pius XI, and Pius XII laid 
its firm foundations, and the time has 
now come to recall their exhortations, 
restate their principles and set forth in 
detail how these may be implemented. 


* Pius XI, Divini cultus sanctitatem (1928), 
par. IX. 
* Cardinal Montini, Lenten Pastoral (1958). 
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THE FORM 
OF THE NEW LEGISLATION 


The Holy See, which alone is compe- 
tent to order the sacred liturgy,‘ legis- 
lates for it in a variety of ways: by 
general decree of S.R.C.; by a Moty 
proprio; by an apostolic constitution; 
by an encyclical letter addressed to the 
bishops in communion with the Apos- 
tolic See. In addition, S.R.C. from time 
to time issues an instruction, sometimes 
addressed to ordinaries, sometimes not. 
Normally such an instruction is not to 
introduce new legislation (except inci- 
dentally), but rather to -recall, re- 
enforce, comment on, interpret, perhaps 
even extend, existing legislation and 
make provision to secure its observance. 
An instruction is a complement to law. 
The purpose of the new instruction is all 
this, as its introduction indicates. It is 
not addressed directly to ordinaries. 
They have no direct legislative power in 
matters liturgical. This is reserved to 
the Holy See. Their office is to imple- 
ment the decisions of the Holy See 
taking such steps as they, in their pru- 
dence and with their knowledge of local 
conditions, deem necessary or desirable 
for this purpose. The S.R.C. instruction 
is addressed to all whom it may concern, 
and this means to all the members of the 
Chureh of the Latin rite, from bishops 
to altar servers and choir boys in the 
sanctuary, and to the ordinary faithful 
in the nave. There are sections of the 
instruction concerning each and_ all. 
Naturally the instruction is of primary 
importance and concern for the pastoral 
clergy by whose knowledge, zeal, pa- 
tience, and perseverance—under the 
guidance of their superiors—its ordi- 
nances must be put into practice and its 
fruits garnered. 

*Code of Canon Law, canon 1257. 
° Op. cit., canons 336, 1261. 
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SHARING ACTIVELY IN THE SACRED LITURGY 


THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE INSTRUCTION 


The instruction De Sacra Musica et 
Sacra Liturgia is of the highest author- 
ity. By direction of Pius XII it was 
drawn up .by experts in sacred music 
and by the Pontifical Commission for 
the general restoration of the liturgy; 
was read personally by the late Holy 
Father twice and annotated by him. 
He then confirmed it in every detail 
specialt modo and ordered it to be pro- 
mulgated and carefully observed by all 
whom it concerns. 


GENERAL CONTENT 
OF THE INSTRUCTION 


The main theme of this long instruc- 
tion is the active participation of the 
faithful in the sacred liturgy. Its lead- 
ing idea is that the ordinary faithful, in 
virtue of their participation in the 
priesthood of Christ through the charac- 
ter of baptism, have the capacity, the 
right, and the duty to take an active 
part—to the best of their varying ability 
—in the public worship of the Church, 
by intention, word, and act. The in- 
struction begins with definitions and 
divisions, necessary for clearness sake, 
and general rules, and then in great 
detail outlines the special prescriptions 
for participation in Mass and the divine 
office, with particular attention to musi- 
eal participation. It contains a series 
of definite commands, prohibitions, per- 
missions, and suggestions, both liturgical 
and musical, calculated to promote ac- 
tive participation. There is in the docu- 
ment little that is really new. It epito- 
mizes, clarifies, extends, and gives the 
force of a general law, for the universal 
Chureh of the Latin rite, to directives 
issued by the hierarchies of several 
European countries (notably Germany, 
France, and Belgium), or by individual 
bishops (in Italy, Spain, Portugal) dur- 


ing the last decade or so, since the pub- 
lication of Mediator Dei of Pius XII 
(1947), in their zealous endeavors to 
implement the wishes of the Holy See 
regarding the part to be played by the 
laity in public worship. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Among the more fundamental and 
important principles set forth in the in- 
struction are: 


(1) the intimate connection between 
liturgy and sacred music, an integral 
part of public worship (nn. 104, 118); 

(2) the essentially public communal 
character of Mass and divine office (nn. 
2, 40); 

(3) the Mass by its very nature de- 
mands that all who are present should 
take part in it, each in his own proper 
way (nn. 22, 280) ; 

(4) the more complete, and so most 
desirable, forms of active participation 
are: 

(a) at high Mass, the singing of the 
responses and, as far as possible, of at 
least certain parts of the Order of Mass 
(nn. 24-27) ; 

(b) at low Mass, the answering aloud 
of the responses and the recitation 
aloud with the celebrating priest of 
many of the texts of the Mass (nn. 31) ; 

(5) the hierarchical character of the 
sacred liturgy and the part in it to be 
played by different persons (n. 93). 


The instruction deals with the con- 
troversial question of the use of the 
vernacular in the liturgy and lays down 
a number of clear norms based on the 
legislation of St. Pius X and Pius XII 
(nn. 138-16, 30, 33). 


NEW FEATURES 
IN THE INSTRUCTION 


The really new features of the in- 
struction are: 
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(i) the plainsong of sacred ministers 
is not to be accompanied, and responses 
to it are to be sung in plainsong only 
(16b) ; 

(ii) detailed rubries for the active 
participation of the people in high Mass 
(nn. 24-27) and in low Mass (nn. 28- 
33) ; 

(iii) the ruling that Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament is a true litur- 
gical function (n. 47); 

(iv) detailed rules for holding a con- 
cert in a chureh (n. 55); 

(v) permission for the use of instru- 
mental music—in addition to organ 
music—at Mass (nn. 60, 68) ; 

(vi) the blessing of an organ or of a 





church bell is now obligatory (nn. 62, 
87); 

(vii) norms for the radio transmis- 
sion and televising of liturgical fune- 
tions (nn. 74-78) ; 

(viii) the exelusion from the church 
of certain automatic instruments and 
devices (nn. 71, 91), and of a cinemat- 
ograph (n. 73) ; 

(ix) the hierarchical character of the 
liturgy (n. 93); 

(x) the use of a commentator at 
liturgical functions (n. 96). 


The instruction emphasizes the desir- 
ability of periods of silence during Mass 
(nn. 14¢c, 27f, 29), and insists that in 
whatever manner participation in the 
holy Sacrifice takes place—even the si- 
lent participation of individuals (n. 29) 
—the prayers that are used or chants in 
the vernacular should be in keeping 
with the different parts of the Mass (nn. 
22b, 27b, c, 29, 30, 33), as should extem- 
pore organ-playing (nn. 65, 66). 





DIALOGUE MASS 

The part of the instruction dealing 
with the active participation of the con- 
gregation in low Mass is really the 
heart of the whole document, for even 
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though solemn Mass is the “nobler form 
of the celebration of the Eucharist” (n. 
24), the majority of Catholics most of 
the time go to a low Mass. Within the 
last half century, to promote the active 
sharing of the people in the liturgy, 
liturgists have re-created the dialogue 
Mass, so ealled, which was in use in 
the early centuries of Christianity as 
the very structure of the Mass of the 
Roman rite clearly shows. At first this 
expedient was rather coldly received by 
the S. Congregation for Rites, which 
threw responsibility for its use on to the 
shoulders of local ordinaries (S.R.C. 
4375, and 30 November 1935; ef. 4397'). 
The success of this community Mass, 
which was so striking in many places, 
and its use by the pope himself (e.g., by 
Benedict XV in 1921, Pius XI in 1922 
and 1925) gradually removed all prej- 
udice against it, and at length it re- 
ceived the highest form of approbation, 
being sanctioned by Pius XII in his 
famous encyclical letter on the liturgy, 
Mediator Dei (1947).® And now the in- 
struction outlines in detail the various 
ways in which this form of the Mass— 
which has taken place in the Roman rite 
as one of the approved ways of the cele- 
bration of Mass—may be earried out. 
It should be noted that: 


(i) dialogue Mass, when the rector of 
a church decides that it is possible and 
desirable, no longer needs any special 
permission from the loeal ordinary, in 
any of its forms;? 

(ii) it is not compulsory in any of its 
forms, and in order to make provision 
for those whose life-long habits of com- 
plete silence and passivity in chureh 
make it unacceptable 
clearly expressed will of the Church that 


despite the 
they should take an active part in 


® Mediator Dei, paragraphs 90, 105. 
* Unless, of course, any local ordinary should 
limit this freedom given by the instruction. 
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rm Mass), in big churches where many the aid of trained groups, an élite 
(n, Masses are celebrated not all will be drawn from the parish organizations. 
of dialogue Masses; It will demand on the part of the priest 
he (iii) Where the dialogue Mass is cele- in charge no small share of zeal, courage, 
ive brated, it must be in one of the four patience, tact, and perseverance, but it 
zy, forms set forth in the instruction, with — will be well worth while. In a matter 
LUC due observance of the rules about the — of such importance it is well to think 
in use of the vernacular, periods of silence, rather of the possibilities than the 
“us ete. difficulties. 
the Obviously, dialogue Mass will not be The divorcee between the sanctuary 
his possible without a careful. preparation and the nave must be ended. It is the 
by of those who are to take part in it, the — clearly expressed will of the Church that 
ich celebrant (who must at a dialogue Mass — the people should drink at the fountain 
the use a special technique), the servers, the whence they are to draw the true Chris- 
tA singers, the people. Its various stages tian spirit, “the active participation in 
a). ean be attained only gradually and by the most holy mysteries” (St. Pius X). 
Ss 
es. 
bv 
22 
e]- 
re- 
on, ° Y . 
his Murder in the Seminary 
gy, 
i Whatever Christian faith Josef Stalin may have had was effectively 
nae erased by his several years’ stay in a Russian Orthodox seminary where, he 
ae wrote, “I threw myself with all my heart into revolutionary activity.” 
ate HPR is privileged to carry in its March and April issues a timely, pene- 
ni trating, and fascinating article, “Seminaries for Revolutionaries,” by Father 
, James R. Roberts, 8.P.M. This treatment, we feel, will not only absorb 
, your attention but impart long-desired information on the nature and 
conduct of Russian seminaries under state control. 
‘of You will understand why Fr. Roberts finds it necessary to tell us in one 
ind place in his richly-researched article: “In 1885, Sylvester Jibladze, a semi- 
ial nary student whom Stalin was later to recognize as one of his first Marxist 
in teachers, struck the Rector who had just delivered a tirade. During 
the next year, in true Georgian fashion, the Rector was stabbed to death 
its and the seminary closed once more.” 
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Kachange on Nuclear War 


between Archbishop Roberts 


Nuclear Dilemma Restated 


By THE MOST REV. T. d’E. ROBERTS, S.J. 


I, HIS ARTICLE, “The Pacifist 
and Modern Morality” (HPR, October, 
1959), Father Leslie Rumble, M.8.C., 
seems to associate me with the views 
expressed by my fellow contributors to 
Morals and Missiles, the book he singled 
out for criticism. In fact, I had done 
no more than to give permission for 
inclusion in the book of an article called 
“Nuclear Dilemma,” first published in 
The Month by its English Jesuit editor. 
It differs from all the other articles in 
Morals and Missiles because it does not 
advocate any one solution for a dilemma 
of conscience, but gives a sketch of such 
a study of the situation as I have pro- 
posed for retreats organized ad hoc in 
several countries. 





Archbishop T. @eE. 
Roberts, S.J. born win 
France, entered the 
English Jesuit Province 
in 1909. Prior to his ap- 
pointment as Archbishop 
of Bombay in 1937, he 
was Rector of St. Francis 
Xavier College in Liver- 
pool. During World War 
II he was military dele- 
gate for British Forces in 
India and Asia. He resigned the See of 
Bombay in 1950 and was succeeded by his 
Auziliary, the present Cardinal Gracias. He 
now resides in England. 
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Archbishop of Sygdea 


Fr. Rumble quotes me correctly as 
saying, apropos of Cardinal Ottaviani’s 
statement, “war is to be altogether for- 
bidden,” that ‘as far as I know, there 
has been nothing more decisive than the 
statement of Cardinal Ottaviani 
as long as twelve years ago.” Fr. 
Rumble reads me here “with astonish- 
ment,” perhaps even with reproof. 

But Fr. Rumble forgets to quote my 
two pages in which “pacifists” and their 
opponents use ruder language about one 
another than an archbishop could even 
conceive. I need not sully your pages 
with them beyond recalling the inscrip- 
tion “mass murderer” on a rock hurled 
by pacifists into Fr. Rumble’s camp. 
That I do not throw such rocks is per- 
haps indicated by the high decoration 
given to me by King George VI for my 
services to the armed forces, and by the 
fact that my monthly lectures to the 
Royal Air Force were interrupted only 
by the invitation to become associated 
with an American Catholic university.. 

Fr. Rumble is particularly shocked 
by my failure to see as “decisive” (and 
final?) the frequent pronouncements of 
Pope Pius XII. 
of Pius XII, only God knows; as to 
effective intent, my pages of quotation 

(Continued on page 426) 


As to decisive intent 





ed 


S.J. 


dea 





and Father Rumble 


My Original Position Reaffirmed 


, an Roserts, S.J., in 


his friendly and courteous letter, gener- 
ously remarks: “If the number ever in- 
creases of those who think on these lines 
(Fr. Rumble admits, while deploring the 
increase) it is most important to give 
him the chance of proving them wrong.” 
My article in HPR’s October, 1959, is- 
sue, “The Pacifist and Modern Moral- 
ity,” was intended to take advantage of 
such an opportunity. Whether, in the 
light of the Archbishop’s present com- 
ments, it failed in its purpose remains 
to be seen. 

The booklet Morals and Missiles has 
obtained a wide circulation, and its gen- 
eral effect is to instill the idea among 
its ordinary Catholic readers that they 
should adopt a pacifist attitude which 
seems quite contrary to the express dec- 
laration of Pope Pius XII in 1956. 

The association of Archbishop Rob- 
erts with the views expressed by his 
fellow contributors to the booklet is 
surely to be forgiven. For in his own 
article he stresses the need of making 
the pacifist Father Stratmann’s War 
and Christianity Today the basis of 
one’s reflections; he declares that, since 
“ “war is always immoral whilst a peace- 
ful substitute remains,” if we want a 
peaceful substitute we have but to read 
“in the weekly Peace News and similar 


By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C. 


publications accounts of non-violent re- 
sistance all over the world”; and he con- 
cludes with the pointed suggestion that 
Our Lord’s passive endurance of vio- 
lence in His passion could well carry a 
“lesson of renunciation for nations as 
well as for individuals.” It, is difficult 
to interpret that as not advocating any 
one solution! 


CARDINAL OTTAVIANI’S VIEWS 


Astonishment is surely justified by 
the declaration: “As far as I know, 
there has been nothing more decisive 
than the statement of Cardinal Ottavi- 
ani. . . as long as 12 years ago,” in 
view of the many later pronouncements 
of Pope Pius XII on the same subject. 

Incidentally, Archbishop Roberts 

(Continued on page 428) 





Readers of HPR are 
familiar with the work of 
Father Rumble. In this 
respectful commentary on 
Archbishop Roberts’ let- 
ter, the Australian apolo- 
gist fortifies his case 
against the position of 
leading Catholics ez- 
presse d in Morals and 
Missiles. He concludes 
his presentation with a 
consideration of a moral objection offered by 


another HPR reader. 
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Archbishop Roberts (cont'd) 


were only a selection which proved to 
demonstrate that many Catholies had 
not found these pronouncements deci- 
sive. Clearly, Fr. Rumble thinks that 
they should have been decisive. To 
him, “it is scarcely possible to regard 
the greater part of the book (Morals 
and Missiles) as being in harmony with 
Catholic principles at all’; ‘‘one cannot 
escape the conclusion that pacifism is 
like an obsession clouding the minds of 
its victims.” He then accuses pacifists 
(a word I will never use in argument 
with anybody who is not prepared to 
define it) of selecting from pronounce- 
ments of the Pope just what suits their 
purpose. Fr. Rumble may be right, 
but my dilemma remains in the fact 
that many people see in his interpreta- 
tion of Pius XII overwhelming evidence 
that Fr. Rumble’s mind is clouded! 
Now whatever the ambiguity in ef- 
fect of Pope Pius XII, nobody can say 
that Cardinal Ottaviani has been “in- 
If Fr. Rumble regards my 
fellow contributors as dangerous fellows, 
what about a Cardinal who goes beyond 
anything else I can recall, even in mod- 
ern Quaker literature (for, in fairness 
to my Quaker friends who may not be 
readers of HPR, I feel bound to say here 


that my voluminous reading of Quaker 


decisive.” 


literature has revealed a notable de- 
velopment in the Quaker attitude, now 
not less earnest but much more moder- 
ate)? 


PROPOSAL TO HOLY SEE 


What really puzzles me is not that Fr. 
Rumble should be disturbed, but that 
he should not be appalled, for Cardinal 
Ottaviani has only recently been made 


the archjudge of heretics. As Secretary 
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(under the Pope only) of the Holy 
Office, he inherits all the obligations of 
the grand inquisitors who very properly 
punished not merely dangerous men, but 
all aecessories to their treasons. Has 
not Fr. Rumble a serious obligation, 
seeing the danger so clearly, to de- 
nounce it to the Inquisition? Or will 
he tell us if the Cardinal has recanted? 
Or if I and my Jesuit colleagues failed 
to see the decisive and final character of 
Pius XII’s pronouncements, surely not 
Pope John XXIII who has just ap- 
pointed the Cardinal top judge? 

Lest Fr. Rumble suspect that I am 
not so serious as he is about this, | 
now offer him an eseape from another 
dilemma which might result from a de- 
fense by Fr. Stratmann involving the 
transfer of the Cardinal from the judge’s 
bench to the criminal’s dock. Was Fr. 
Stratmann prophetic in his description 
of the Cardinal’s 
tional’’? 


‘ 


‘sensa- 
The “nuclear dilemma” be- 


thesis as 


ing terribly real to me, I commend to 
your readers (and to Fr. Rumble, too) 
one solution on which I have already 
acted. To all who hesitate between 
Cardinal Ottaviani’s “no-more-war-at- 
all” and less extreme solutions, I sug- 
gest that they back up the proposal 
sent officially by me to Cardinal Tardini 
in reply to his request for agenda for 
the new Council. Sinee my _ proposal 
to the Cardinal was already public in 
the sense that I had promised many 
people, Catholic and non-Catholic, to 
forward their questions, I was adding 
little publicity by releasing my letter 
to the press. Obviously, the reply re- 
ceived is confidential, but I can reveal 
that it confirms information given else- 
where about the Holy Father’s wish to 
give everybody a hearing. I am en- 
closing the full proposal already pub- 
lished in England. It is as follows: 
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EXCHANGE ON NUCLEAR WAR 


Reply to Cardinal Tardini, presi- 
dent of the preparatory commission 
for the Oecumenical Council, from 


Archbishop Roberts, S.J. 


The morality of war under modern 
conditions disturbs thinking people 
everywhere, especially in countries 
where freedom of conscience rules. 
To many who are shocked by the 
Church’s silence on the subject, or by 
ambiguous pronouncements, or by 
lack of emphasis on the rights of con- 
science especially by national hier- 
archies widely regarded as echoes of 
their respective governments, we have 
answers derived from our own experi- 
ence as diocesan bishops obliged to 
compromise with conflicting national 
interests. 

But a general council should eman- 
cipate bishops, subordinating lesser 
loyalties to the fulness of Christian 
teaching in theory and practice. 

I do not suggest authoritative pro- 
nouncements which might only dis- 
turb good faith, court rebellion or 
disobedience, break under the weight 
of vested interests where the whole 
national economy is now geared to 
war. But I do suggest setting up as 
preparation for the council a small 
body of expert theologians, scientists, 
historians and economists which 
might: 1) edueate Catholic leaders 
in a sphere hitherto neglected; 2) 
clarify issues on which guidance is 
sought; 3) coordinate in a supra- 
national atmosphere all work for 
peace based on fundamentals of mor- 
ality. Incidentally, this would open 
up common ground on which to acti- 
vate the Holy Father’s ideal of unity 
on the basis of human and religious 
interests common to all religions. 

Details I hope to put before my 
suecessor Cardinal Gracias in London 
next month, hoping that the Indian 
Hierarchy may see possibilities of a 
synthesis between Christian and In- 
dian alternatives to war. 
Alternatively, one summary of the 

proposal with which many in various 
countries have identified themselves is 
by Mr. Charles Thompson, editor of the 


English Catholic Par. He writes to the 
English Catholic Herald: 

At the request of the con- 
ference (under English Dominican aus- 
pices, near Hawksyard Priory) I have 
sent to Cardinal Tardini a letter in sup- 
port of the proposal by Archbishop 
{oberts, 8.J., that a Commission be set 
up—with expert advice in appropriate 
fields of science, strategy, history and 
economics—to examine the critical 
problems of war and conscience in the 
modern world and to co-ordinate all 
work for peace based on fundamentals 
of morality. 

“Archbishop Roberts and the Prior 
Provincial undertaken to 
transmit to Rome my letters on behalf 
of the conference to the General of the 
Society of Jesus and the Dominican 
Master-General, urging that intensive 
study and discussion of these problems 
should be initiated in their universities, 
colleges, reviews and other institutions 
throughout the world. . e 


have also 


CHANGING CONCEPTS 


The interest aroused fully confirms 
the comment of the London Times on a 
lecture by General Sir John Cowley at 
the Royal United Services Institution 
in a leading article called “A Breath of 
Fresh Air.” One paragraph goes: “If 
statements like Sir John’s on the di- 
lemma inherent in our present defence 
policy that ‘unless we bring the nuclear 
deterrent into play we are bound to be 
beaten, and if we do bring it into play 
we are bound to commit suicide’ are 
evidence of a plot, then surely almost 
everyone is in it.” 

The moral dilemma surely follows on 
the military one. Were a preliminary 
commission to be set up such as I en- 
visage, we would only register the bear- 
ing on traditional principles of facts es- 
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tablished by the soldiers and scientists. 
Similar situations have often arisen in 
the Church’s life before: there is no 
denial of the traditional theology about 
money in present-day investments, 
though these would have been unthink- 
able to the medieval theologian. It is 
the function of money which is now un- 
derstood differently. The Church still 
teaches that there is no salvation out- 
side the Church, but there would not be 
any missions today if that saying were 
interpreted as once it was. Today our 
problem in the matter of war comes 
from the evolution of the weapon of 
defense into a weapon that threatens to 
destroy not just the material world but 
the very values the defense of which 
are the only justification of war. If the 
number ever increases of those who 
think along these lines (Fr. Rumble ad- 
mits the increase while deploring it), 


Father Rumble (cont'd) 


‘ 


says that he was speaking “apropos of 
Cardinal Ottaviani’s statement: ‘War 
is to be altogether forbidden.’” But 
does that unqualified rendering do jus- 
tice to the Cardinal’s teaching? He ex- 
pressly added that he was speaking 
“apart from the question of a defensive 
war.” His thought is clear. Modern 
nuclear war would be such a calamity 
that it must be altogether forbidden in 
the sense that no nation is morally free 
to resort to it as a means of aggression. 
If no nation did that, then defensive 
war with the same nuclear weapons 
would be rendered unnecessary. If, 
however, one nation does launch a nu- 
clear attack, the victim of the aggres- 
sion is not to be denied the right of 
self-defense. 
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then it is most important to give him 
the chance of proving them wrong. 

Let us not despise the contribution 
of “pagans.’’ All we priests acknow]l- 
edge daily in the Mass our indebtedness 
to Melchisdec, Abel, and Abraham. 
When Fr. Rumble meets Gandhi in 
heaven (as I am entitled to believe he 
will and Fr. Rumble bound to hope), I 
hope he will think more gently of non- 
violence as a potent weapon in the war 
against evil. At any rate, it seems to 
me appropriate (as I hope it will to the 
Indian Hierarchy) — that 
should not reject contemptuously an al- 
ternative to war now being weighed 
very seriously from a military and sci- 
entific angle. 

Catholic history multiplies examples 
of the Holy Ghost poured out on pagans 
unbaptized. The first bishops were 
shaken, but the baptisms followed. 


Catholies 


Pope Pius XII’s repeated public ut- 
terances to that effect were certainly 
made with a full realization of Cardinal 
Ottaviani’s views; and both he and the 
Cardinal, so closely associated, were 
equally certainly not aware of any con- 
flict between their respective doctrines. 

The shock is not that the Archbishop 
should fail to see the pronouncements 
of Pius XII as “ ‘decisive’ (and final?) ,” 
but that he should know of nothing 
“more decisive” than Cardinal Ottavi- 
ani’s (inadequately quoted) 1947 state- 
ment. 

The expression “more decisive” was 
that of Archbishop Roberts himself. It 
would seem better to have spoken of the 
Cardinal’s authority as a canonist and 
moralist, an authority which, from that 
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point of view, is indeed very great. It 
is in this sense that the Archbishop him- 
self speaks in Morals and Missiles, p. 
14, when he says that Cardinal Ottavi- 
ani’s “position in the Holy Office may 
add extrinsic authority to the intrinsic 
force of his arguments.” 


POPE PIUS XII?’S AUTHORITY 


Authority for authority, however, are 
we to say that the publie teaching of 
Pope Pius XII was of less extrinsic au- 
thority in virtue of his position than 
that of Cardinal Ottaviani of the Holy 
Office? Can we ignore the Pope’s pro- 
nouncements since 1947 as if they were 
of no weight at all? No one holds that 
he gave any infallible ex cathedra de- 
cisions in these matters. But he was 
speaking in his ordinary day-to-day 
teaching capacity as Supreme Pastor; 
and his words were intended as authori- 
tative guidance for the faithful in these 
anxious times. 

God alone knows, we are told, what 
was the decisive intent of Pius XII. 
But surely we know or should know that 
he had a pastoral and authoritative in- 
tent. As to the Pope’s effective intent, 
the Archbishop claims to have proved 
to demonstration that “many Catholics 
had not found these pronouncements de- 
cisive. Clearly, Fr. Rumble thinks they 
should have been decisive.” 

Shall we say “authoritative” rather 
than “decisive”? And is it not enough 
to recall here that when, in 1957, Cath- 
dlic pacifists in Germany declared them 
not authoritative, but the Pope’s private 
views only, they were publicly rebuked 
by both Cardinal Wendel of Munich 
and Archbishop Seiterich of Freiburg? 
These both insisted that the Pope’s con- 
demnation of conscientious objection by 
Catholics in a legitimately authorized 
defensive war demanded the assent of 
the faithful as to a direction given by 


the Pope in virtue of his position as 
Supreme Shepherd of the flock, and that 
it could not be disregarded as if it were 
no more than his merely private opin- 
ion. 

So, too, on April 6, 1958, in Westmin- 
ster Cathedral, Cardinal Godfrey (then 
Archbishop) publicly answered criti- 
cism that the Church does not speak 
out on the crucial issue of nuclear war. 
He. did so by citing the very definite 
statements of Pope Pius XII on the sub- 


ject. 


“CLOUDED MINDS” 


Does a dilemma arise for Archbishop 
Roberts because many people see in 
their interpretation of Pope Pius XII 
“overwhelming evidence” that their 
minds were clouded? How many think 
in such a way? 

Moreover, if there be a question of 
approaching this subject with a 
“clouded mind,” is not the danger that 
one’s heart will run away with one’s 
head in favor of pacifism and the avoid- 
ance of war at all costs, rather than in 
the much less comfortable direction of 
facing up to an aggressor in a national 
self-defense with all its heartbreaking 
consequences? 

Assuredly, the nuclear dilemma was 
not less “terribly real” to Pope Pius 
XII than Archbishop Roberts declares 
it to be in his case. Nevertheless, the 
Pope clearly and repeatedly enunciated 
and refused to depart from the principle 
safeguarding a nation’s right to self-de- 
fense by all effective measures, except 
in the ease where the resultant harm 
(not to be measured solely in terms of 
material destruction) would be out of 
all proportion to a “tolerated injustice.” 


PAPAL “AMBIGUITY” 


Archbishop Roberts goes on to say 
that “whatever the ambiguity in effect 
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of Pope Pius XII, nobody can say that 
Cardinal Ottaviani has been ‘indeci- 
sive.’”” But what difference was there 
between the teaching of Cardinal Otta- 
viani and that of Pope Pius XII? Both 
denied the possibility of a just war of 
aggression. Both affirmed the right of 
a State to defend itself against unjust 
aggression. Nowhere has Cardinal Ot- 
taviani ever said that defensive war is 
never permissible. At most it can be 
said that Pope Pius XII, in subsequent 
pronouncements, simply gave more de- 
tailed applications of the principles, 
clarifying still further the conditions 
under which defensive war can be justi- 
fied. 

It is very difficult to see any ambigu- 
ity in the teaching of Pope Pius XII. 
He made three things quite clear, 
namely, that nuclear war would be so 
devastating that for no reason whatso- 
ever could an aggressor be morally free 
to resort to it; that should an aggressor 
do so, it would not be immoral for the 
attacked nation to resist with nuclear 
weapons to the degree required for ef- 
fective self-defense: and that Catholic 
citizens cannot invoke their own con- 
sciences in order to refuse duties the 
government authorities of the defending 
nation considered necessary for that 
purpose. 

There remains, of course, the residual 
difficulty in the practical order of de- 
ciding whether and when conditions jus- 
tifying a defensive nuclear war are veri- 
fied; but that does not imply ambiguity 
in the Pope’s declaration of the princi- 
ples affecting the issue. 


INVOKING “THE INQUISITION” 


That Cardinal Ottaviani should be 
denounced to the Inquisition is a sug- 
gestion which it is impossible to take 
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more seriously than that Pope Pius 
XII’s pronouncements should be de- 
lated to the Holy Office for posthumous 
condemnation. Has Cardinal Ottavi- 
ani, then, recanted? Certainly not. He 
at no time taught what Archbishop 
Roberts seems to believe he taught. 
The Archbishop strangely describes it 
as a “no-more-war-at-all” teaching; 
whereas, by expressly allowing for the 
right to defensive war, the Cardinal 
stood for “no-more-aggressive-war-at- 
all.” There was no conflict between the 
principles explained by Cardinal Otta- 
viani in his Institutiones Juris Publici 
Ecclesiastici and the public pronounce- 
ments of Pope Pius XII. 

Nor do all Archbishop Roberts’ “Jes- 
uit colleagues” fail to see the authorita- 
tive character and the clarity (not am- 
biguity) of that Pope’s utterances. To 
realize this, one has but to consult the 
articles on the subject by Father John 
Courtney Murray, 8.J., in Theological 
Studies, March, 1959, and by Father 
Paul Crane, 8.J., in The Month, Octo- 
ber, 1959. 

That Pope John XXIII has appointed 
Cardinal Ottaviani as Secretary of the 
Holy Office can in no way be interpreted 
as casting a doubt upon either the ac- 
curacy or the authority of Pope Pius 
XII’s teachings. To think that would 
be to imagine a conflict between their 
teachings which just doesn’t exist. 

Nor was “Fr. Stratmann prophetic in 
his description of Cardinal Ottaviani’s 
thesis as ‘sensational.’”” The Cardinal’s 
thesis could have been rightly described 
as “sensational” had it been as Arch- 
bishop Roberts states it, namely, as 
“no-more-war-at-all.” But that was 
not the Cardinal’s thesis. He allowed 
for the right of a defensive war, and his 
thesis was “no-more-aggressive-war-at- 
all,” as was mentioned earlier. It can 


bear repeating. 
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EXCHANGE ON NUCLEAR WAR 


MILITARY DILEMMA 


The Sir John Cowley statement that 
unless we use nuclear weapons we are 
bound to be beaten, while if we do we 
are bound to commit suicide, is a grim 
eonjecture. But it is not more than a 
conjecture. It is certainly not a scien- 
tifically established certainty. 

Does the moral dilemma follow upon 
this military dilemma? In September, 
1954, Pope Pius XII allowed that it 
could, if the evil consequences of nu- 
clear Weapons ever became so extensive 
as to pass utterly beyond the control of 
Obviously, however, he cited 
that as a hypothetical and extreme con- 
tingency. For two years later, in 1956, 
certainly not having forgotten the 1954 
utterance, he stressed again the right of 
self-defense by all effective means and 
condemned conscientious objection on 
the part of Catholics should lawfully 
constituted authorities decide upon such 


man. 


defense. 

Also he warned that the moral di- 
lemma did not follow solely upon the 
military one. In the hierarchical order 
of values there are higher considerations 
to be taken into account than those on 
the lower levels of material destruction. 


CHANGES IN MORAL THEOLOGY 


As regards changes in moral theology, 
all admit the need of new and different 
applications of unchanging moral prin- 
But the 
examples given of this process of adap- 
tation are scarcely applicable to the par- 
ticular matter under discussion. 

In the case of usury, the function of 
money has undergone a radical change. 


ciples as circumstances alter. 


But a defensive war is still what it ever - 


has been, and the whole question is 
whether only 
may be used or whether the new meth- 
ods of ABC warfare may be employed. 
Pope Pius XII made it quite clear that 


conventional weapons 


it would not be intrinsically wrong to 
employ them under due conditions. 

That slavery is not intrinsically evil, 
but has been outlawed in practice 
(where it has been outlawed) would be 
analogous to the teaching of Pope Pius 
XII that defensive wars are not to be 
declared immoral in themselves, but 
that they should be rendered unneces- 
sary by international law forbidding re- 
course to aggressive wars of any kind. 
Until such an international law is ef- 
fectively established, defensive 
and preparation for them are still per- 
missible. 


wars 


That there would be no missions to- 
day if the interpretation of “Outside 
the Church there is no salvation” were 
as it once was, would be difficult to rec- 
oncile with the fact that St. Francis 
Xavier found in the older and stricter 
interpretation a very great incentive in 
his missionary work. 

The contention is, of course, that to- 
day war is a very different thing. It 
cannot be admitted, however, that our 
current problem comes from the evolu- 
tion of the weapon of defense into one 
threatening to destroy not just the ma- 
terial world, but the very values which 
are the only justification of war. Why 
weapon of defense rather than weapon 
of aggression? That is merely “by the 
way.” 

The really relevant comments are, 
first, that cultural and spiritual values 
are not the only justification of a de- 
fensive war. With a reasonable hope 
of success, a nation would be justified, 
servatis servandis, in opposing violent 
resistance to violent aggression in order 
to preserve as much of its material wel- 
fare as possible. One may defend one’s 
property. But, secondly, human dig- 
nity, liberty and religion are threatened 
not by the evolution of nuclear weap- 
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ons as such, but by the enemies of these 
values who have no scruples about 
blasting their way through with the 
aid of such weapons; and the threat to 
the destruction of such values could be 
far greater in a passive submission to 
their militantly anti-religious tyranny 
than from a costly frustration of their 
designs with the help of nuclear 
weapons. 


APOLOGIA FOR GANDHI 


In a last word, Archbishop Roberts 
begs us not to despise the contribution 
of “pagans,” such as Gandhi. It is, 
however, not to belittle Gandhi to main- 
tain that his teachings cannot be re- 
garded as a sound basis for the inter- 
pretation of Catholic moral theology. 
In particular, Gandhi’s non-violence 
theory was derived from specifically 
Hindu, and not from specifically Chris- 
tian, principles, principles with which 
the theory—as Gandhi envisaged it— 
sannot be reconciled. 

Gandhi was an Indian mystic who be- 
lieved in a personal God. In that he 
claimed to have returned to ancient and 
pure Hinduism.' Thus he repudiated 
the later accretions of polytheism, sacri- 
fices and ritual purifications, and the 





caste system. 

However, as Professor R. C. Zaehner 
points out in his book At Sundry Times, 
p. 70, even to a Hindu who believes in 
a personal God, “God always tends to 
become identified with the sum-total of 
the universe.” The latent Hindu 
thought is that all life, human, animal, 
insect, or even that of plants with some 


‘Gandhi himself said: “Consider my spin- 
ning wheel. A full turn of the wheel . . . is 
a return to the First Principle, the Eternal. 
é I am always coming back to the most 
ancient traditions through a complete revolu- 
tion, a total but natural reversal, willed by 
God and coming at its appointed time.” 
Lanza del Vasto, Gandhi to Vinoba, p. 53. 
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Hindu sects, is sacred, and the destrue- 
tion of it essentially evil. 

It is true that Gandhi was an eclee- 
tic, borrowing many of his ideas from 
non-Indian sources. He was greatly in- 
fluenced in his doctrine of social equal- 
ity, to the exclusion of caste, by the 
writings of John Stuart Mill. He was 
well-versed both in the New Testament 
and the Koran, having many Christian 
and Muslim friends. He derived much 
from them. Especially he thought the 
Sermon on the Mount (understood su- 
perficially and not in accordance with 
sound exegesis) confirmed his theory of 
But that theory 
was basically a Hindu and not a Chris- 
tian concept. 

No one denies that Christianity has 


absolute non-violence. 


absorbed much from natural religions, 
“baptizing” 
been said. 


such ideas, as has often 
But the reverse process is 
ever to be suspected when a pagan bor- 
rows concepts from Christianity. These 
concepts can be de-Christianized in the 
pagan mind, even as our concepts drawn 
from natural religions have been de- 
And Christians are rightly 
put on their guard against accepting 


paganized., 


even interpretations of the Sermon on 
the Mount after they have filtered 
through a Hindu mind. 

Is it safe to accept the moral leader- 
ship of one who may seem to extol 
Christian ideas, but who, in reality, 
thinks in terms of Hinduism and who 
attaches to them, as likely as not, quite 
other than an authentic Christian 
sense? The proposition that Christians 
should look to Gandhi in order to re- 
learn the spirit of the Gospels is a shock- 
ing one. 

Apart from all this, it remains true 
that Gandhi had little or no idea of the 
rights and duties of States and had 
never thought out any application of 


his non-violence theory as an alterna- 
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tive to war when the problem arose of 
national defense against unjust aggres- 
sion. There is no question of rejecting 
contemptuously any solution proposed 
by Gandhi on this subject. 
solution to offer. 

To conclude this commentary on 
Archbishop Roberts’ article, there can 
be no objection whatever to his sugges- 
tion of petitions to Rome that this 
whole topic be discussed at the forth- 
coming Council for the 
benefit of “many who are shocked by 
the Chureh’s silence on the subject.” 
But those who do not think the Chureh 
has been as silent as imagined by those 
who profess to be “shocked” will prob- 


He had no 


Ecumenical 


ably be more interested in suggesting 
other problems for the Council’s con- 
sideration. 


Several other readers have submitted 
apparent difficulties needing clarifica- 
tion, but space limits permit a few com- 
ments on the only one of them which 
seems to involve a very vital point in 
moral theology. 


THE PRACTICAL PROBLEM 


A correspondent suggests that my 
ease (presented in the October HPR is- 
sue) against objection 
even to a defensive war ‘completely 
overlooked that the concept of nuclear 
war as we know it includes, as a neces- 
sary means, the complete annihilation of 
cities and even vaster areas,” in which 
most of the population consists of non- 
combatants. 


conscientious 


This, however, overlooks the fact that 
we cannot speak of a future “nuclear 
We have not had 
We may know what it would 
be like, should the governmental au- 


war as we know it.” 
it yet. 


thorities of the nations involved refuse 
to observe the limitations Pius XII de- 


manded in the name of the natural law 
itself. 

But we do not know that they will 
not observe those limitations, restricting 
themselves to the use of guided nuclear 
weapons aimed at definite military tar- 
gets, and so constructed that the indi- 
rect and unintended harm to civilians 
will not exceed due proportions. In a 
just defensive war the use of nuclear 
weapons in such a way cannot rightly 
be declared intrinsically evil. 

But all this concerns the moral prin- 
ciples which should regulate the de- 
cisions of those conducting the defen- 
sive war. Other moral principles affect 
the individual citizen in the formation 
of his own conscience. 

Presupposing the legitimacy of a gov- 
ernment freely elected which, in extreme 
danger to the nation, decides upon such 
defensive measures as it considers nec- 
essary, citizens, aware of their own 
lack of information available to gov- 
ernment officials and conscious of their 
duty to their country, are obliged to 
fulfill that present and clear duty. 


RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Nothing is really gained in this mat- 
ter by continuing to urge: “But take 
the practical case at hand, where nu- 
clear weapons de facto are not restricted 
to military targets.” That, too, is a 
conjectural case, not yet a practical 
case at hand. 

It is the grave responsibility of those 
directing a nation, forced as a last re- 
sort to defensive action, to see that nu- 
clear weapons are used only within due 
limits, and they may have every inten- 
tion of doing so. 

It is possible, of course, that in the 
heat of conflict national leaders may 
depart from their initial good intention 
and order an all-out indiscriminate 
bombing, with quite an unjustifiable ex- 
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tension of destruction beyond any 
bounds of military necessity. If so, 
they violate the moral obligations of 
those in control of operations. But the 
ordinary citizen is not in control of op- 
erations nor of those who have the duty 
of directing them. He has no choice 
but to leave that moral problem to those 
whom it directly concerns. 

What could happen is that, in a par- 
ticular instance, he personally might be 
ordered to perform some individual ac- 
tion which he himself realizes to be an 
intrinsically evil one from a moral point 
of view. He would have to refuse to 
do it. But the duties assigned to him 
in general would not be of such a kind, 
and in those he would be conscien- 
tiously obliged to serve his country as 
the law requires. 

To sum things up, Pope Pius XII de- 
plored and absolutely condemned in the 
light of modern conditions all wars of 
aggression, even for apparently just 
reasons; but he did not condemn all de- 
fensive war on the part of victims of 


aggression, nor all use of nuclear weap- 
ons, as necessarily sinful. 

He explained the 
which publie political authorities are 
morally obliged to comply, and to which 
military leaders are morally bound to 
The more his teachings can 
be made known, the greater influence 
they will have in molding opinion which, 
in turn, will have reactions upon the 
policy adopted by elected parliamentary 
representatives. 

That wider moral problem, however, 


principles with 


conform. 


goes beyond a discussion of an individ- 
ual citizen’s moral obligations, once a 
defensive war has been decided upon 
by the proper authorities. In this case, 
Pope Pius XII’s authoritative declara- 
“A Catholie citi- 
zen cannot invoke his own conscience 


tion still holds good: 


in order to refuse to serve and fulfill 
those duties the law imposes.”” In other 
words, as Father H. Davis S.J., 


“The pacifist attitude may not 


main- 
tained: 
be adopted by any Catholic.” 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving in money and 
an assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you have 
knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 3) your 


old address. 


Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 22-S, the 
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The Fine Line 


of Authority 


~ 

— this year a parish Sunday 
bulletin, at the end of its usual weekly 
announcements, presented the following 
admonition: 


Sins Against the First Commandment. 


Catholics may not attend weddings 
or services in Protestant churches. 
This is the general law of the Church 
and to violate it is a sin against faith. 
In certain instances, for a grave rea- 
son, the pastor may grant permission. 
At no time may a Catholic attend a 
Protestant service without this. per- 
mission. More particularly, no Cath- 
olic may attend a wedding in a Prot- 
estant church at which a fallen-away 
Catholic is attempting marriage. 


It will be interesting to compare this 
admonition with Canon 1258 of the 
Code of Canon Law: 


$1. The faithful are not allowed to 
assist actively in any way or to take 
active part in the religious services of 
non-Catholies. 

§2. A passive or merely material 
presence may be, for a serious reason, 
tolerated as a mark of esteem or 
social courtesy at funerals, weddings, 
and similar functions, provided there 
is involved no danger of perversion or 
scandal; in a doubtful case, the seri- 
ous reason for this passive presence 
must be recognized as such by the 
bishop.! 


A comparison of the two quotations 


‘Translation from Abbo-Hannan, The Sa- 
cred Canons, (2 vols., St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1952) II, 512s. 


By CHARLES CONNORS, C.S.Sp. 


indicates immediately that there are 
some errors in the admonition printed in 
the parish bulletin. It is not the general 
law of the Church that Catholics may 
not attend weddings in Protestant 
churches. On the contrary, Canon 1258, 
§2 indicates that the faithful may assist 








Until his recent appointment as Direc- 
tor of Development for the Holy Ghost 
Fathers in Washington, D.C., Father 
Connors had been Professor of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Norwalk, Conn. 





at such affairs simply as a sign of cour- 
tesy. There is no need to obtain per- 
mission of the bishop, much less of the 
In case of doubt whether there 
is danger of scandal or perversion or, 
conceivably, whether a specifie function 
is “similar” (within the meaning of the 


pastor. 


canon) to a wedding or funeral, the 


bishop must be consulted.” 


* Thus, in some places a bishop may forbid 
a Catholic to be maid-of-honor at a religious 
wedding where such a function even seems to 
be equivalent to approval of some false doc- 
trine concerning the nature of marriage. 
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Moreover, a sharp distinction must be 
made between assistance at “weddings” 
and at “services.” The same principles 
‘annot be applied to both. There is a 
definite objective difference between a 
wedding and the religious ceremony 
accompanying it. Marriage can be con- 
tracted without any such ceremony. 
Consequently, even when the marriage 
takes place in conjunction with a 
religious rite, a valid and obvious dis- 
tinction can be maintained, without any 
mental gymnastics, between attendance 
at the wedding and at the religious cere- 
mony as such. 

But when exclusively religious “serv- 
ices” are conducted, for example on 
Sunday, they have but one objective 
purpose: to show worship to God. If 
it is an improper form of worship, a dif- 
ferent intention on the part of one only 
materially present would not, in itself, 
prevent scandal. To all appearances, 
those assisting seem to be doing so ex- 
clusively for the very reason for which 
the “services” are being held. Conse- 
quently, a pastor cannot grant permis- 
sion to a Catholic to attend them. 
There is a possibility of the divine law 
being violated. 

On the other hand, the concurrence of 
some extraordinary element which es- 
tablishes another and evident reason for 
being present for the “services” would 
prevent scandal. Thus theologians rec- 
ognize that at times a Catholic, for a 
grave reason, may assist passively at 
such “services.” A  newspaperman 
assigned to report on a non-Catholic 
ceremony, for example, has a reason to 
attend which is such that no one could 
necessarily conclude that he approves of 
the improper worship. 


WHERE’S THE LIMIT? 


All of this is just one more indication 
of how important, and yet at times how 
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difficult, it is for us priests to recognize 
the limits of our authority. We have 
the duty of proclaiming the law of God 
and its application. We are to instill in 
the faithful an appreciative respect for 
the laws of the Church. We are called 
upon, at times, to give our opinion as to 
whether a particular practice in a given 
instance is or is not in accord with God’s 
law. We may be empowered to dis- 
pense from the law of the Church or be 
consulted about the existence of a cause 
excusing from divine or human law. 

Only a fine line, easily obliterated, 
separates these functions from the law- 
making function. And we may, all un- 
knowingly, pass over that line. 

Thus we priests are to warn the faith- 
ful against joining any society which 
has an evil end. The Church has indi- 
cated what some of these societies are 
and has attached a censure to entrance 
into them.* But am I, as a priest, free 
to state, categorically and simply on my 
own authority, that it is sinful for a 
Catholic to join a society which I think 
has an evilend? An ordinary could for- 
bid entrance into such a society even if 
its evil end is not proved since he has 
legislative power* and must see to the 
preservation of sound morality.® 

As a priest I must preach God’s law: 
“Thou shalt not steal.” I must make it 
clear that fraud is a violation of this 
law. To a penitent asking if he is of- 
fending against this law because by 
reason of “featherbedding” he is an un- 
necessary fireman on a diesel locomo- 
tive, I may judge myself bound in con- 
science to answer in the affirmative. Do 
I exceed my authority if I preach that 
all instances of this kind are fraudulent 
practices and therefore forbidden by the 
law of God? 

* Canon 2335. 


*Canon 335, §1. 
®Canon 336, §2. 
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THE FINE LINE OF AUTHORITY 


Even in the confessional where, hav- 
ing faculties, I exercise jurisdiction, I do 
not make law but only apply it. Thus 
on the basis of recent statements by 
medical authorities, I might conclude 
that I am obliged to give up smoking 
cigarettes because I am gravely endan- 
gering my health without sufficient 
reason. But until all the facts are in, 
I would be acting unjustly if I denied 
a penitent absolution because he smokes 
cigarettes. 

We priests are obliged not only to 
make known Christ’s words that “we 
ought always to pray” (Luke 18, 1) and 
“Unless you do penance you shall all 
likewise perish” (Luke 13,5), but also to 
instill in the faithful the spirit of these 
The Church makes these divine 
commands more precise when it orders 
assistance at Mass on certain days® and 
fast and abstinence on others.? This 
the Church is empowered to do. 

But it is a usurpation of power even 
merely to imply from the pulpit that one 
is not a good Catholic if he absents him- 
self from the annual novena or is com- 
mitting sin if he fails to attend Stations 
of the Cross during Lent. A sincere de- 
sire to have our Lord’s words concerning 


words. 


prayer and penance reduced to daily 
practice may prompt the making of such 
an implication, but this does not prevent 
it from being unjust. 

A local religious superior is acting in 
a praiseworthy manner when he urges 
his subjects to practice an approved de- 
But he 
has no right to incorporate it in the 


votion which appeals to him. 
community prayers. Conversely, by 
reason of his office he may be authorized 
to grant certain permissions within the 
general law. He goes beyond his com- 
petence, however, if he interprets this as 
empowering him to declare a law of 


*Canon 1248. 
“Canon 1252. 


higher authority not binding on his com- 
munity. 

The delicacy of the distinction be- 
tween counsel and command is well 
brought out in an instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 
of Dec. 8, 1938, on frequent communion. 


In an early section the instruction 
quotes the decree, Sacra Tridentina 
Synodus of Dec. 20, 1905: “Frequent 


and daily communion. . .must be pro- 
moted as much as possible in seminaries 
of cleries.”* Later it lays down the fol- 
lowing norm: “In seminaries and other 
institutions of the kind, where at stated 
times a judgment on each student is 
made by superiors as regards piety, 
study, and discipline, the said superiors 
in giving their judgment regarding the 
progress of the young man in piety, 
must take no account of this greater or 
less assiduity in receiving the Most 
Blessed Eucharist.’ 

Perhaps the tendency to cross the line 
seems greatest in the field of literature 
(and here let the term include films and 
television productions). The tendency 
may seem greatest here because the op- 
portunities for so acting are more fre- 
quent and _ affect individuals 
directly. 

As a priest, I certainly have an obli- 
gation to point out to the faithful the 
lamentable effects of reading objection- 
able literature, to stress the obligation 
of all to avoid it. I may explain what 
makes literature objectionable. In some 
instance I may feel it expedient to 
specify some works that have been con- 
demned by name by the Holy See. But 
I, as a priest, a preacher, an editor, or a 
critic, do not have the right to pro- 
nounce a particular work forbidden as 
sinful to all the faithful because I found 
it objectionable or because I accept an- 
other’s finding to this effect. 


more 


*Canon Law Digest, #2, p. 208. 
* Op. cit., #2, p. 218. 
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Ordinaries, again, and councils may 
forbid printed matter by legislative 
act;!° to go contrary to their legislation 
will be sinful, apart even from the 
effects of reading the matter. They 
could, because they are guardians of 
morals, forbid attendance at a specific 
film. But the priest, though he may be 
presented directly and immediately 
with the problem oftener than they, has 
not their authority. 


IF YOU CRY “WOLF” TOO OFTEN... 


Hence, the pastor who, entirely by 
reason of his own findings, instructs the 
faithful from the pulpit that they will 
commit sin if they read a specified book, 
has, however unwittingly, crossed the 
division between proclaiming the law of 
God and making a law of one’s own. 
The editor who, by reason of his own 
judgment, draws up a list of plays 
attendance at which he labels as sinful 
for Catholics is, though not through 
malice, usurping authority. 

One might say that even if all this is 
true there is no harm done and some 
good will be achieved. Both members 
of that statement might be questioned. 
Any time that confusion is created as to 
the nature, scope, and proper instru- 
ment of authority, harm has been done. 
The more voices there are clamoring to 
be heard, the less likely the true voice 
of authority will be listened to. Indi- 
vidual condemnation of literature on a 
local level can reach the ludicrous. 
One pastor may proclaim a play for- 
bidden to all Catholics, only to learn 
that, just the day before, his neighbor- 
ing pastor saw (and enjoyed) the play. 
When “Wolf” has been cried too 
often —. 

Moreover, has 
accomplished if some individuals have 


much good been 


Canon 1395, §1. 
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refrained from a particular action but 
are no more capable now than before of 
making judgments for themselves, as 
they most certainly will have to do in 
the future? The members of the Holy 
Name Society may go home from a 
meeting and announce that no one in 
their families is to read such and such a 
best seller “because Father said so’’; but 
what do they do about the book next to 
it at the drug store “library” if Father 
hasn’t read it or hasn’t had time to warn 
his people about it? 

The priest—as pastor, as confessor, 
as preacher, as superior, as editor— 
might spend his limited time for such 
matters in forming his people’s con- 
sciences so that they will be enabled 
to make decisions as to what is proper 
or improper. They are going to have to 
make them in the long run because in 
this area of human acts so much de- 
pends on the individual. 

The problem—that of not crossing 
the fine line—is complicated for the 
priest in the United States because the 
role of decision-maker for others is so 
often thrust upon him. The history of 
the Church in our country is often the 
story of a priest serving as the leader of 
his people in every way. In the days of 
the immigrants, and even beyond, the 
priest may have been the only educated 
person known to his flock. He was ex- 
pected to give advice on real estate, on 
finances, on marriages, on education. 





He had to present the case for his people 
before publie officials, employers, credi- 
tors. His parishioners demanded that 
he give them definite and complete 
guidance far beyond the realm of the 
spiritual. 

Apart from some exceptional situa- 
tions of uneducated or insecure groups, 
this is true only to a small extent today. 
Our Catholic people have matured. The 
responsibility of their own decision- 
making ought to be put on them. They 
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THE FINE LINE OF AUTHORITY 


have the duty of making thoughtful them with unauthorized applicati 


application of the law of God and of the 


ons, 


but of making clear to them what these 


Church to their daily activities. We laws are and how important they are to 


priests have the duty not of confusing 





Serra: “University in Christian Principles” 


A “university in Christian principles for the Catholic layman” was the 
appropriate designation given to the Serra organization by the late Cardinal 
Stritch, its first episcopal chairman. 

Founded in 1934 in Seattle, Washington, by four zealous Catholic layman, 
Serra in October, 1959—just twenty five years later—had spread to 198 
clubs in 90 dioceses and archdioceses in the United States, as well as to 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and Mexico. Lima, Peru, has the first chartered 
South American group; Liverpool has the first society in England, and 
Genoa, Italy, has the first Serra Club on the continent of Europe. 

The nobility of Serra’s purpose would seem best, apart from God’s grace, 
to explain the driving force of its members. Mr. Harry O’Haire, Executive 
Secretary of Serra International, succinctly states that purpose in his 
March HPR article, “The Serra Movement for Vocations”: 


A Serra club is a voluntary association of outstanding Catholic 
laymen who dedicate themselves to a twofold objective: fostering 
and sustaining vocations to the priesthood; furthering Catholicity 
through enduring friendships among Catholic men. 

With the prior permission of the Ordinary of any diocese, the 
Serra Club may work within the field of vocations to the religious 
life in general, and most clubs do. Though Serra’s main interest 
is the diocesan priesthood, it 1s concerned with vocations to the 
priesthood as a whole, and enjoys the friendliest relations with 
voeation directors of religious orders of both men and women. 


man’s earthly and heavenly destiny. 
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Morality of Industry-Wide 
Collective Bargaining 


_ —_ there has been much 


discussion of the national emergency 
-aused by the breakdown in private col- 
lective bargaining under industry-wide 
unions bargaining on an industry-wide 
basis in the steel industry. Such solu- 
tions as the outlawing of industry-wide 
unions by putting them under the anti- 
monopoly laws or by the outlawing of 
industry-wide collective bargaining by 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
would get at the heart of the problem, 
but union leaders consider such solu- 
tions so drastic that they would oppose 
them with all the political power at 
their command. It is unlikely that 
Congress in the coming session would 
pass such legislation in a presidential 
‘ampaign year. The other suggested 
solution of compulsory arbitration is 
even more restrictive and would be dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the American in- 
stitutions of free-trade unionism and 
free enterprise. Before such an ex- 
treme measure as compulsory arbitra- 
tion is adopted, a solution in conformity 
with American democratic traditions 
should be tried. This remedy is a man- 
datory secret strike ballot in the basic 
industries organized by industry-wide 
unions. This solution would follow the 
pattern set in the new labor law of le- 
gally enforcing democratic procedures in 
union affairs. 
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By EDWARD A. KELLER, C.S.C, 


WORKERS’ SECRET BALLOT 
BEFORE CONTRACT ENDS 


A secret ballot is now required on the 
last offer of management under the 








The 116-day steel strike was settled early in 
January by a new contract, and industrial 
peace in that area is assured for another two 
years. 

The basic moral and economic issues remain, 
however, and the steel strike served to put a 
brilliant spotlight upon them. To these issues 
Father Edward A. Keller of the University of 
Notre Dame ’ long re cognize das one of the 
most brilliant Catholic economists, devotes his 
attention in the present article. 





“emergency” section of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law during the last twenty days of 
the so-called eighty-day “cooling off” 
period. This secret ballot is conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
and taken after the Fact-Finding Board 
has reported its findings. However, the 
history of this emergency secret ballot 
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has not been very good; in nine out of 
ten such secret ballots, the members 
voted to follow the instructions of their 
union leaders to resume the strike after 
the eighty-day ‘cooling off” period. 
The reason is not hard to find: the 
emotionalism and bitterness against 
management generated by a long strike 
is so great that union leaders find it 
sasy to induce the strikers not to ac- 
More- 
over, a vote to accept management’s last 
offer would amount to repudiation of 
the union’s leadership when the leaders 
advise against acceptance, especially 


cept management’s last offer. 


when (as in the steel and railroad dis- 
putes) the members are told that the 
real issue is the intent of management 
to “bust” or seriously weaken their 
union. The time for a secret strike bal- 
lot, therefore, is before emotionalism has 
reached a fever pitech—and that time is 
before termination of contract. 


MAJORITY OF ELIGIBLE 
WORKERS MUST VOTE 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act, bargain- 
ing on the terms of a new contract must 
begin two months before termination of 
contract when either side has notified 
intent to terminate the contract when it 
expires. After such a long period of ne- 
gotiation both sides know where they 
will “stand” on the issues involved; in 
fact, both sides know where they will 
“stand” before negotiations begin. It is, 
therefore, both reasonable and practical 
that a secret ballot be conducted under 
the supervision of an impartial agency 
on the last offer of management before 
termination of contract. To make the 
ballot effective, a majority of the eligi- 
ble voters should vote; to permit the 
strike vote to be determined by a major- 
ity of those voting would allow, in most 
instances, a minority to determine 
whether or not there would be a strike, 


because of the notoriously low percent- 
age of total membership who vote on 
even such an important matter as a 
strike. Bishop Andrew G. Grutka of 
the Gary diocese in Indiana said that 
the Gary local of the USW had 20,000 
workers, but that only 300 showed up 
when an emergency meeting was called.! 


MORAL CONDITIONS 
OF STRIKE AND “LOCKOUT” 


The present practice in many unions 
of voting to union negotiators the au- 
thorization to call a strike before ne- 
gotiations have begun, or during nego- 
tiations, is questionable from a moral 
point of view. Though it is necessary 
that skilled union negotiators bargain 
for the members, the power to determine 
whether or not to strike should not be 
delegated. The moral teaching on the 
use of the strike is clear: (1) every 
other means, such as mediation and 
conciliation, must be used before there 
ean be resort to a strike; (2) the union 
members must be convinced in con- 
science that the issues over which they 
strike are just; (3) even when con- 
vinced that their cause is just, they may 
not strike if the strike seriously affects 
the common good. Of course, the same 
obligation falls on the employer: (1) 
he cannot “lockout” until every other 
means of settling the dispute has been 
tried; (2) he must be convinced of the 


justice of his cause before he can lockout 


or permit a labor dispute to go to strike; 
(3) he must take into consideration the 
effect of his action on the common good. 
Lockouts are rare because in the basic 
industries, such as steel, a concerted in- 
dustry-wide “shut-down” is illegal un- 
der the anti-monopoly laws. This 
points up that essential partiality of law 
in favor of unions which permits a sin- 


' Our Sunday Visitor, Oct. 18, 1959. 
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gle union to shut down an entire indus- 
try, but prohibits management from 
taking similar action. 


WHAT POWERS MAY 
WORKERS DELEGATE? 


In light of this common moral teach- 
ing, how can the practice of delegating 
to union negotiators the power to strike 
before negotiations be justified when 
the union members do not know what 
the issues are? How can the members 
be convinced in conscience of the jus- 
tice of their cause if they do not know 
what the cause is? To delegate blindly 
to union leaders the authorization to 
strike is delegating to others the forma- 
tion of one’s conscience in a matter that 
involves grave moral matter. In the 
steel strike billions of dollars were lost 
by the workers and the industry; the 
common good was affected to a danger- 
ous degree by the damage to the econ- 
omy and to national safety. A strike 
that causes such grave consequences 
imposes a grave obligation on every 
member of the steelworkers to be cer- 
tain in conscience that he can, in jus- 
tice, inflict such injury upon himself, 
his employer, other workers, and the 
common good. To delegate to union 
leaders authorization to strike merely to 
strengthen the hand of the negotiators 
during negotiations is not sufficient 
moral reason for the delegation of one’s 
conscience in so gravely serious a moral 
matter as a strike, especially an indus- 
try-wide strike. To argue that the 
workers do vote on the strike issues 
when they vote—after a strike—on the 
ratification of the final “settlement” 
reached, begs the question. The vote to 
ratify the agreement reached is taken 
after a strike, not before. The moral 
question involved is the use of the 
strike weapon and the moral obligation 
of the workers to be certain in con- 
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science of their moral right to resort to 
a strike. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT 
OF TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The Taft-Hartley Act could easily 
and quickly be amended to make man- 
datory a secret strike ballot on the is- 
sues in dispute before termination of 
contract in all industries organized on 
an industry-wide basis. The Taft- 
Hartley Act should be amended along 
the lines of the procedure set forth in 
the Railway Labor Act. Under this 
Act, when a labor dispute threatens the 
interruption of railway service, the fol- 
(1) The Rail- 
way Mediation Board attempts to medi- 
ate the dispute if the parties to the dis- 


lowing steps are taken: 


pute cannot reach an agreement and if 
arbitration is rejected by either of the 
parties; (2) if mediation fails, the Medi- 
ation Board notifies the President who, 
at his discretion, appoints a “Fact- 
Finding Emergency Board” which is 
given thirty days to report its findings, 
together with its recommendations, to 
the President; (3) another thirty days 
must elapse following the Report of the 
Fact-Finding Board before the union 
ean strike. This procedure, in effect, 
requires a sixty-day “think it over” 
period before the union can strike. 
Two provisions should be added to 
this procedure of the Railway Labor 
Act. (1) Provision should be made for 
a mandatory secret ballot by a majority 
of the eligible railway workers on the 
issues set forth in the Report of the 
Emergency Fact-Finding Board. The 
Board should be composed of five mem- 
bers: one member appointed by man- 
agement, one by the union or unions, 
and three “public members” appointed 
by the President. The printed report 
of the Emergency Board should be sent 
to the homes of the eligible voters. (2) 
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If the workers vote to strike, the strike 
should be permitted only so long as, in 
the mind of the Emergency Board, it 
does not constitute a national emer- 
gency. If the Emergency Board should, 
by vote of its members, consider the 
strike dangerous to national health or 
safety, it should be legally empowered 
to act as an “Emergency Board of Arbi- 
tration” and settle the dispute along the 
line of its recommendations. This type 
of compulsory arbitration is justifiable 
in the railroad industry because it is so 
tightly regulated by law and because, 
in the past, railway management gener- 
ally has accepted the recommendations 
of the Emergency Fact-Finding Board 
(though the railway unions have made 
the recommendations a floor from which 
to “bargain upward”). In effect, there- 
fore, compulsory arbitration 
mean in practice that railroad unions 
as well as management would be forced 
to accept the recommendations of the 
Emergency Fact-Finding Board. Of 
course, unregulated industries should 
not be put under compulsory arbitration 


would 


except as a last resort. 


INEFFECTIVE TAFT-HARTLEY 
EMERGENCY PROVISIONS 


The Taft-Hartley Act differs from the 
Railway Labor Act in that it requires 
only negotiation on the terms of a new 
contract for sixty days prior to termi- 
nation of contract; a strike at the termi- 
nation of the contract is legally permis- 
sive if the issues have not been resolved 
by collective bargaining. Only when a 
strike threatens national health or 
safety can the President step in. Even 
then it is not mandatory upon the Presi- 
dent to make use of the procedure set 
forth in the “emergency” section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The strike proce- 
dure in the Railway Labor Act has the 
merit of attempting to solve the labor 


dispute before it reaches the strike 
stage. The Taft-Hartley Act “emer- 
gency” procedure is not effective be- 
cause the President cannot act until 
there is a de facto emergency and only 
after such a long period of time (116 
days in the steel strike) may have 
elapsed, with the result that neither 
side can retreat from their publicized 
position on the issues. 


HOW SUGGESTED PLAN 
WOULD WORK 


The Taft-Hartley Act should be 
amended to conform to the procedure of 
the Railway Labor Act in disputes in 
basic industries which are organized by 
an industry-wide union. During the 
sixty days before termination of con- 
tract, the following steps should be 
taken: (1) If, after a period of twenty 
days of negotiations aided by the Fed- 
eral Mediation Director, the issues have 
not been resolved, the Federal Mediator 
should notify the President of the im- 
passe; (2) the President should then ap- 
point an “Emergency Fact-Finding 
Board” composed of five members: 
three “public members” appointed by 
the President; one each by management 
and labor. The Emergency Board should 
have twenty days to hold hearings and 
report their findings to the President; 
(3) a period of fifteen days should be 
‘llowed to send the printed report of 
the Emergency Fact-Finding Board to 
the homes of the eligible workers; (4) 
during the last five days of the sixty- 
day period, a secret ballot, preferably 
by mail, should be taken on the last 
offer of management as explained in the 
Report of the Fact-Finding Board. 
The secret ballot should be supervised 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 

This emergency procedure and secret 
ballot should be mandatory in any basic 
industry which is organized by an in- 
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dustry-wide union which engages in in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining. If 
the workers vote to strike, the “emer- 
gency” procedure of the Taft-Hartley 
should be employed, but with this 
change in the law: the original “Emer- 
gency Fact-Finding Board” should be 
empowered by law to act as an “Emer- 
gency Compulsory Arbitration Board” 
at the end of the eighty-day “cooling 
off” period, if the dispute has not been 
resolved by negotiation or by secret 
ballot. 


THIS PLAN IS PRACTICAL, TOO 


That a secret strike ballot by the 
members of a union before termination 
of contract is practical is indicated by 
the experience in the steel strike. Polls 
before the strike indicated a strong feel- 
ing among the steelworkers against the 
strike. Bishop Andrew G. Grutka of 
Gary, Indiana, stated that 95 per cent 
of the Gary steelworkers were opposed 
to the steel strike;* however, when the 
union leaders (after strike authoriza- 
tion) called the strike, the members 
went out. A poll, conducted after the 
steelworkers were ordered back to work 
under the emergency clause of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, indicated that 60 per cent 
of the steel-workers would vote to go out 
on strike again at the expiration of the 
eighty-day injunction period if so 
ordered by their union leaders. 

Union leaders object to the proposed 
secret strike ballot before termination of 
contract because they fear that a secret 
ballot, determined in the home under 
conditions that would permit calm, re- 
flective judgment on the issues, with the 
wife having a voice in the decision, 
would result in few strike votes. Such 
objection indicates union leaders fear 
effective democracy in a matter that is 
morally and economically vital to their 


*Our Sunday Visitor, Oct. 18, 1959. 
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members. This fear of effective demo- 
cratic procedure tends to substantiate 
the accusation that some union officials 
consider themselves to be “bosses” and 
not leaders of their members. This 
criticism is expressed in the complaint 
of a steelworker’s wife that: 


With all the pros and cons that 
have been written about the steel 
strike, I do not feel that the most im- 
portant question has been faced: By 
what right can one man take away 
from more than 500,000 men the right 
to work, the right to support their 
families? ... Why isn’t there a way 
for the membership to vote for or 
against a strike? (Letter to the 
“Voice of the People,” Chicago Trib- 
une, Nov. 3, 1959.) 


OBJECTIONS 


There are some who see no immo- 
rality in the delegation of strike powers 
to union negotiators. Their argument 
first, that del- 
egation of strike authorization to union 
negotiators as representatives of union 


is based on two grounds: 


members is as moral as delegating, 
under our republican form of govern- 
ment, the power to pass laws, to elected 
Congressional representatives without 
their being forced to submit the laws 
they enact to a popular referendum; 
secondly, they question the ability of 
the workers to comprehend the issues in 
dispute and, therefore, the worker's 
‘apability to form a moral judgment 
on the issues involved in a labor dis- 
pute; they, therefore, argue the union 
leaders, not the members, should decide 
whether or not to strike. 

The first objection is readily refuted 
because there is no parallel between the 
State, a perfect society, and the union, 
an imperfect society. Legitimate gov- 
ernment, whether representative or not, 
has full authority from God to govern 


in the interest of public welfare. 
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MORALITY OF INDUSTRY-WIDE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Unions are private voluntary associa- 
tions of persons banded together to 
achieve their particular selfish ends. 
Despite the argument of some union 
leaders, as in the Lincoln Union Case, 
that: 


The common rule of collective bar- 
gaining carries with it the legal doc- 
trine that the union is the common 
authority for government in a so- 
ciety of workers. It has in a sense 
the powers and responsibilities of a 
government 


‘ 
re 
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union, being an imperfect society, is 
not a “government within a govern- 
ment.” Unions, as private voluntary 
associations, derive the power to govern 
from union members. Therefore, when- 
ever feasible, the members should par- 
ticipate directly in the management of 
their unions. As members of a volun- 
tary association, moral obligations can- 
not be shifted to leaders for determina- 
tion. That is why voluntary unionism 
is morally required to permit union 
members to disassociate themselves 
from an association that would not give 
them complete freedom of conscience. 


CATHOLIC UNIONISTS 
ARE CATHOLICS FIRST 


St. Pius X stated: 


The Bishops, therefore, should con- 
sider it their sacred duty to observe 
carefully the conduct of all these 
associations (secular or neutral 
unions) and to watch diligently that 
the Catholic members do not suffer 
any harm as a result of their partici- 
pation. The Catholic members them- 
selves, however, should never permit 
the unions, whether for the sake of 
material interests of their members 
or the union cause as such, to pro- 
claim or support teachings or to en- 
gage in activities which would con- 
flict in any way with the directives by 
the supreme teaching authority of the 
Church, especially those mentioned 


above. Therefore, as often as prob- 
lems arise concerning matters of jus- 
tice or charity, the Bishops should 
take the greatest care to see that the 
faithful do not overlook Catholic 
moral teaching and do not depart 
from it even a finger’s breadth.’ 
(Emphasis added) 


Did not Pius XI also fear Catholic 
workers being forced to belong to secular 
unions (such as AFL-CIO unions) ? 


This second method (neutral unions) 
had especially been adopted where 
either the laws of a country, or cer- 
tain special economic institutions, or 
that deplorable dissension of minds 
and hearts so widespread in contem- 
porary society and an urgent neces- 
sity of combating with united purpose 
and strength the massed ranks of 
revolutionarists, have prevented 
Catholics from founding purely Cath- 
olic labor unions. Under these con- 
ditions, Catholics seem almost forced 
to join secular labor unions. These 
unions, however, should profess jus- 
tice and equity and give Catholic 
members full freedom to care for their 
own conscience and obey the laws of 
the Church. (Quadragesimo Anno, 
par. 35) (Emphasis added) 


Did not Pius XII express the same 
fear in an even stronger statement than 
his predecessor? 


Consciences are today also afflicted 
by other oppressions. Again, access 
to employment or to places of labor is 
made to depend upon registration in 
certain parties or in certain organiza- 
tions which trace their origin to the 
labor market. Such discriminations 
are indicative of a wrong concept of 
the proper function of labor unions 
and of their essential purpose, which 
is the protection of the interests of 
the wage earner within modern so- 
ciety, which has become more and 


* All Things in Christ (Selected Encyclicals 
and Documents of Saint Pius X). Compiled 
and edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans, p. 
193. 
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more anonymous and collectivist. . . . 
How, therefore, can they consider it 
normal that the protection of the per- 
sonal rights of the worker be more 
and more in the hands of an anony- 
mous group, working through the 
agency of immense organizations 
which are of their very nature monop- 
olies? The worker, thus wronged in 
the exercise of his personal rights, will 
surely find especially painful the op- 
pression of his liberty and of his con- 
science, caught as he is in the wheels 
of a gigantic social machine* (Em- 
phasis added) 

With such solicitude shown by the 
three popes Pius for the freedom and 
protection of the conscience of secular 
union members, how can one deny the 
need for a practical method to protect 
the conscience of Catholic workers in 
one of the most serious moral problems 
which they must face as members of 
unions—the use of the strike weapon? 
The secret strike ballot is the practical, 
effective, and, in my estimation, neces- 
sary protection of the liberty and con- 
science of workers caught, as they are, 
“in the wheels of the gigantic social 


machine” of the industry-wide union. 


INSULT TO WORKERS 


The argument that ordinary workers 
are incapable of understanding the 
issues of a labor dispute is an insult to 
the American workers. This latter ob- 
jection is a typical product of the “lib- 
eral” mind which professes such great 
concern for the “common man,” but 
actually believes that “common man” 
so stupid in running his life that there 
must be an “elite” governing group to 
make his decisions for him. The Ameri- 
‘an worker is an “uncommon man” with 
God-given inalienable rights, one of 
which is the right to self-determination 
in moral matters. 


*Siz Social Documents of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, pp. 54-55. 
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Because of the poor record of the 
secret ballot on the last offer of manage- 
ment during the last twenty days of 
the eighty-day “cooling off” period of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, some argue that 
a secret ballot before termination of 
contract would fare no better because 
union members would be so influenced 
by union leaders that they would vote as 
ordered by them. Under the procedure 
outlined above, this need not be the case 
because the workers would have an op- 
portunity of comparing the union 
leaders’ and management’s explanation 
of the issues with that of the official and 
nonpartisan “Emergency Fact-Finding 
Board.” The requirement that a vote of 
the majority of eligible workers be re- 
quired for a strike and that the ballot 
be by mail would assure an effective and 
honest vote on the issues. This proposal 
is the least drastic solution of those 
commonly recommended and should at 
least be tried before drastic methods, 
such as compulsory arbitration, can be 
justified, but there is much less justifi- 
sation for compulsory solution in the 
unregulated basic industries. My pro- 
posal has the merit of using every demo- 
cratic procedure before resorting to 
compulsory arbitration. I submit, too, 
that my proposal has the advantage of 
likelihood of adoption in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. This can hardly be 
said for the more drastic solutions. 


CAPITAL, TOO, HAS RIGHTS 


There are other moral problems that 
hit at the heart of modern labor disputes 
under industry-wide unions. Pope Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo Anno proposes 
three conclusions that should be taken 
into consideration in the determination 
of wages. “In the first place, the worker 
must be paid a wage sufficient to 
support him and his family.” This “liv- 
ing wage” conclusion of Pius XI is 
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MORALITY OF INDUSTRY-WIDE 


quoted as justification for any and all 
However, Pius XI 
qualifies this first “conclusion” by two 
other important ones which usually are 
ignored or de-emphasized . The first 
important qualification was that the 
condition of the business of the em- 
ployer be taken into consideration by 
employees in their wage demands. He 
stated: 


wage demands. 


In determining the amount of the 
wage, the condition of a business and 
of the one carrying it on must aiso be 
taken into account; for it would be 
unjust to demand excessive wages 
which a business cannot stand wich- 
out its ruin and consequent calamity 
to the workers. . . (Quadragesimo 
Anno, par. 72). 


This “conclusion” brings further into 
question the morality of industry-wide 
It is doubtful if 
the above provision of Pius XI can be 
carried out under industry-wide collec- 


collective bargaining. 


tive bargaining which imposes the same 
basic contract on all companies and 
plants in an industry, regardless of the 
ability of some companies to meet the 
demands of an industry-wide contract. 

It is a justifiable conclusion, if indus- 
try-wide collective bargaining under 
industry-wide unions makes it practi- 
cally impossible for employees to take 
into consideration the condition of their 
employer’s business, that both industry- 
wide collective bargaining and industry- 
wide unions be outlawed either by put- 
ting unions under the anti-monopoly 
laws or by amending the Taft-Hartley 
Act to forbid industry-wide collective 
bargaining. This would logically indi- 
cate the need for local autonomy for in- 
dustrial as well as craft unions to give 
employees legal protection in fulfilling 
their moral obigation. The argument 
that such a remedy would destroy 
unionism rings hollow in light of the 
strength and vitality of AFL unions 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


which have operated in this fashion 
since the 1880's. 

There are some management people, 
in such industries as steel, coal, and rail- 
roads, who favor industry-wide bargain- 
ing because they fear the “whipsaw” 
strategy of unions which has proved so 
successful in the past under industry- 
wide unions. According to this tactic, 
not all the companies in the industry 
are struck, only the one considered to 
be the weakest. The contract agreed 
to by the “weak” company then be- 
comes the pattern forced on all com- 
panies in the industry. The outlawing 
of industry-wide unions would prevent 
such strategy. If industry-wide unions 
were outlawed, the company-wide 
union, operating under a master con- 
tract, should be allowed. 

The third conelusion of Pius XI bears 
directly upon the current issue of high 
wages. 


Lastly, the amount of the pay must 
be adjusted to the public economic 
good... But another point, scarcely 
less important, and especially vital in 
our times, must not be overlooked: 
namely, that the opportunity to work 
be provided to those who are able and 
willing to work. This opportunity 
depends largely on the wage and 
salary rate, which can help as long 
as it is kept within proper limits, but 
which on the other hand can be an 
obstacle if it exceeds these limits. 
For everyone knows that an exces- 
sive lowering of wages, or their in- 
crease beyond due measure, causes 
unemployment. . . . Hence it 1s con- 
trary to social justice when, for the 
sake of personal gain and without re- 
gard for the common good, wages and 
salaries are excessively lowered or 
raised. (Emphasis added. Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, par. 74) 


Pius XI is on sound economic ground 
in this conclusion despite the fact that 
it runs counter to “the purchasing 
power” theory so strongly espoused by 
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union leaders and Keynesian econo- 
mists. Wage demands are “excessive” 
when they exceed increases in produc- 
tivity and can only spell disaster for the 
employees of marginal firms and even- 
tually for all working people because 
such wage increases generate inflation. 

Because of the strength of modern 
United States, 


unions in the social 


teaching should shift from the one-sided 
emphasis on the rights of unions, which 
now are fully protected and guaranteed 
by law, to an equal emphasis of moral 


obligations of unions. In the balanced 


encyclical teaching of the popes on labor 


and capital, one finds most of the an- 
swers to the difficult problem of modern 
labor-management relations. 





In a forthcoming HPR issue 








The subject is “Adolescent Masturbation: A Pastoral Problem”; its 
author is Father Richard A. McCormick, S.J., of the theological faculty of 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. Father McCormick, 
whose father was a recent president of the American Medical Association, is 
a specialist in medico-moral problems. He introduces his forthcoming HPR 
article: 
e 
The frequency of habitual self-abuse among adolescents will 
never be ascertained with mathematical precision. Estimates vary 
from 60 per cent to 100 per cent with most estimates hovering 
around the 85 per cent figure. It has even been said that 99 out ¢ 
of 100 masturbate at least occasionally, and the 100th is a liar. s 
This simply contradicts the facts, but such cynicism at least P 
underlines the frequency of the habit. Without fear of inaccuracy : 
it can be said that the problem will always be with us, for psycho- 
logical studies indicate what common sense suggests: that the I 
high incidence of the habit at puberty must be related to the total t! 
personality upheaval and disequilibrium of that stage of life. In t 
the face of such frequency, many priests have become (or can e 
easily become) discouraged in their pastoral handling of the prob- | 
lem. It is understandable that this very discouragement in the 
face of a delicate and persistent pastoral situation can lead to the 
formation of general attitudes toward the problem. These atti- 0 
tudes often enough take the form of generalizations which seem p 
to me to err either by excessive optimism or unfounded pessimism. 1 
When reduced to practice they betray all the weaknesses of an 
oversimplification. In this article I should like to: 1) discuss 
these pastoral attitudes and their inadequacies; 2) make some - 
positive but tentative suggestions toward a more efficacious han- 
dling of this problem. n 
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By VERY REY. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


Associate Editor 








The Press and Morals 


In an important address to the Union 
of Catholic Jurists, Pope John XXIII 
called for general recognition of the need 
for curbs on the freedom of the press to 
publish anything and everything it 
cares to, under the pretext of a sacro- 
sanect right to be immune from legal 
control. His words on this occasion 
were in keeping with remarks he had 
previously made to priests who hold 
the office of censors of books (L’Osserva- 
tore Romano, N. 269 [30.236]). The 
entire question of due limitations on 
observed the Holy 
Father, one of the most crucial points 


press freedom is, 


of modern society, for an irresponsible 
publishing industry can—by its purvey- 
ing of immorality and criminality— 
poison the religious and moral sound- 
ness of mankind. 

The limitations imposed on the press 
must, however, be strictly determined 
on the basis of law and by means of 
law, since the highly-vaunted “‘self-con- 
trols” have proved ineffectual in pre- 
venting the spread of moral contagion. 
Law itself has made giant strides in the 
defense of the rights of the human per- 


son, but the same cannot be said where 
the press is concerned. And therefore, 
cautioned the Pope, Catholics must not 
be afraid to adopt an attitude of re- 
proof against a press that undermines 
the decent foundations of the people. 
Pointing out the dangers, especially 
for youth, lurking in an undisciplined 
publicity of scandalous material, the 
Pontiff invoked three points for the con- 
sideration of parents, educators, leg’s- 
lators and publishers. 
three points are: 1) it is necessary to 
have a clear awareness of the problem 
of a bad press, an awareness that main- 
tains a fair balance between either ex- 
treme of insensibility or laxness; 2) 
this awareness demands the acceptance 
by the press of due limitations while 
recognizing the rights of the press within 
legality; 3) adoption of a clear position 
and a positive program. 
Explained the Pope: 


In substance the 


“The right to 
truth and to guidance toward an objec- 
tive moral rule, based on eternal di- 
vine laws, is anterior to and higher than 
any other right or need. Freedom of 
the press must be framed and disci- 
plined in the respect for divine laws 
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which are themselves reflected in hu- 
man law.” Abuse of the freedom by 
publishers is like the unlawful activities 
of the individual citizen in society who, 
having proclaimed himself free, pro- 
ceeds to engage in violent offenses 
against the corresponding rights of his 
neighbor. Similarly, it is unlawful for 
the press, under the pretext that it must 
be free, to make daily and systematic 
attempts to attack the religious and 
moral health of mankind. 

Underscoring the positive obligation 
of the press to contribute to the welfare 
of the society it serves, the Holy Father 
declared that the press has a mission 
not only to inform its readers, but also 
to form them through education. “No 
one can deny,” he said, ‘‘that the organs 
of the press are not only the means by 
which public opinion expresses itself, 
but also are instruments of guidance, of 
formation, and hence, if this mission is 
abused, the press becomes a source of 
deformation of public opinion.” 

Apparently aiming at certain ele- 
ments of the purple press, notorious in 
European countries as well as in Eng- 
land—and to a lesser extent in the 
U.S.A. so far as daily newspapers are 
concerned—the Pontiff said that it is 
illicit to publish details and descriptions 
of acts and crimes that are more prop- 
erly reserved to the study of scientists 
and the investigation by police. ‘Is it 
lawful,” asked Pope John, “for every 
crime, over which it would be better to 
draw a merciful veil, to be made public 
by such descriptions as are nothing 
other than a school of crime and incen- 
tive to vice?” 


RELEVANCE 


We in the U.S. are sensitive to any 
hint at restriction on liberty of expres- 
sion. Witness the unwillingness of our 
courts, at least on the federal level, to 
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place any roadblocks to the onrush of 
filth in the printed word. It is a cher- 
ished democratic prerogative, to the 
minds of those who would destroy 
Christian civilization in our land by ap- 
pealing to Constitutional liberties, to 
write precisely as one pleases. The 
abysmal depths to which some contem- 
porary publishing houses have sunk is 
a striking illustration of how a good 
principle, the freedom guaranteed by 
the First Amendment, can be prosti- 
tuted. With biting truth of insight the 
Pope declared in the above-summa- 
rized talk: “It is not love of knowledge, 
culture or truth that guides some pens, 
but the unhealthy fire of passion; the 
immoderate yearning for notoriety and 
profit.” Clearly, the Pope is speaking 
of license, not liberty. 

Naturally, some segments of the 
American press proved touchy on the 
score of any suggestion of the need for 
legal censorship. The very concept of 
authority exercising moral, spiritual or 
religious restraints is anathema to the 
perfervid libertarians. It is easy to per- 
ceive how the moral tone of society has 
dropped within the last ten years right 
here in the U.S. Books, magazines and 
press accounts which wouldn’t dare to 
present themselves over the counter to 
the American public ten years or so ago 
are now—thanks to the backing of a 
relativist legal frame of mind on our 
judicial benches—boldly showing them- 
selves on the best-seller lists and on 
ordinary newsstands. There has always 
been, of course, since the invention of 
printing, a market for the lascivious and 
godless book, or pamphlet or paper, but 
the purveyor of printed immoralities 
and the purchaser thereof rarely tried to 
pretend that the material was anything 
but sinful. 

What Pope John XXIII is complain- 
ing about is the unfettered and morally 
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irresponsible elements in publishing who 
have no code themselves except that of 
personal profit and who, with mock hor- 
ror, proclaim that the press must be 
maintained in its freedom to dissemi- 
nate the news and truth among the 
general public. Although the Pope 
doesn’t call these corrupters “hypo- 
crites,” the conclusion is fairly obvious 
that they are precisely that. 

The Pontiff cogently makes the point 
that absolute moral standards simply 
must be employed by law enforcement 
officials, otherwise society will disinte- 
grate. 

About the same time that John 
XXIII was warning men of the need to 
impose firm limits to the runaway lib- 
erty of the press, our Supreme Court 
once again demonstrated its readiness 
to adore at the shrine of the goddess of 
license by ruling that a California anti- 
obscenity ordinance was _ unconstitu- 
tional. The Los Angeles law provided 
criminal penalties for the possession of 
salacious books. 

In 1957 the Supreme Court defined 
what has since come to be known as 
hardeore pornography. This is the 
“test’’—‘Whether to the average per- 
son, applying contemporary community 
standards, the dominant theme of the 
material taken as a whole appeals to 
prurient interest.” The astonishing 
thing about this definition is that it 
comes from a court that has consistently 
followed the idea that vagueness in stat- 
utory definitions of obscenity is suffi- 
cient reason for finding the statutes un- 
constitutional. But what could be 
vaguer, and more relative, than “the 
average person’—‘“contemporary com- 
munity standards’”—“prurient —inter- 
est’’? 

The case that went up to the Supreme 
Court for California concerned a 


bookseller who handled a neat item 


titled Sweeter Than Life, dealing with 
Lesbianism. In this case the Court did 
not decide anything about the obscenity 
of the book, but decided that it isn’t 
fair for the police of Los Angeles to hold 
a bookseller accountable for the books 
he peddles to the public—he shouldn’t 
be expected, found Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan, a Catholic and the author of the 
Court’s opinion in this case, to know 
the character of the book he makes 
available. Mr. Brennan cited a previ- 
ous opinion of his court to the effect 
that the door barring Federal and state 
intrusion into the area of free speech 
and press “cannot be left ajar; it must 
be kept tightly closed and open only 
the slightest crack necessary to prevent 
encroachment upon more important in- 
terests.” He added that the Los An- 
geles ordinance “opened that door too 
far.” 

The official of the California city 
where the case originated is City At- 
torney Roger Arnebergh. As a conse- 
quence of the latest Supreme Court rul- 
ing he is convinced that hundreds of 
communities throughout the country 
will find it next to impossible to convict 
sellers of obscene books. This is be- 
cause of the reasons advanced by the 
Supreme Court in upsetting the Los An- 
sveles law. These reasons were: the 
city officials failed to establish that the 
seller realized that the book is obscene; 
potential purchasers would be unable to 
obtain such books if the dealers were 
expected to know the contents of all 
the books he handles; although it is 
true that federal legislation concerning 
pure food does require that the seller be 
responsible for the fitness of his mer- 
chandise for human consumption, no 
such requirement is present in the case 
of hooks because the Constitution pro- 
tects the freedom of the press. 
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which are themselves reflected in hu- 
man law.” Abuse of the freedom by 
publishers is like the unlawful activities 
of the individual citizen in society who, 
having proclaimed himself free, pro- 
ceeds to engage in violent offenses 
against the corresponding rights of his 
neighbor. Similarly, it is unlawful for 
the press, under the pretext that it must 
be free, to make daily and systematic 
attempts to attack the religious and 
moral health of mankind. 

Underscoring the positive obligation 
of the press to contribute to the welfare 
of the society it serves, the Holy Father 
declared that the press has a mission 
not only to inform its readers, but also 
to form them through education. “No 
one can deny,” he said, “that the organs 
of the press are not only the means by 
which public opinion expresses itself, 
but also are instruments of guidance, of 
formation, and hence, if this mission is 
abused, the press becomes a source of 
deformation of public opinion.” 

Apparently aiming at certain ele- 
ments of the purple press, notorious in 
European countries as well as in Eng- 
land—and to a lesser extent in the 
U.S.A. so far as daily newspapers are 
concerned—the Pontiff said that it is 
illicit to publish details and descriptions 
of acts and crimes that are more prop- 
erly reserved to the study of scientists 
and the investigation by police. “Is it 
lawful,’ asked Pope John, “for every 
crime, over which it would be better to 
draw a merciful veil, to be made public 
by such descriptions as are nothing 
other than a school of crime and incen- 
tive to vice?” 


RELEVANCE 


We in the U.S. are sensitive to any 
hint at restriction on liberty of expres- 
sion. Witness the unwillingness of our 
courts, at least on the federal level, to 
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place any roadblocks to the onrush of 
filth in the printed word. It is a cher- 
ished democratic prerogative, to the 
minds of those who would destroy 
Christian civilization in our land by ap- 
pealing to Constitutional liberties, to 
write precisely as one pleases. The 
abysmal depths to which some contem- 
porary publishing houses have sunk is 
a striking illustration of how a good 
principle, the freedom guaranteed by 
the First Amendment, can be prosti- 
tuted. With biting truth of insight the 
Pope declared in the above-summa- 
rized talk: “It is not love of knowledge, 
culture or truth that guides some pens, 
but the unhealthy fire of passion; the 
immoderate yearning for notoriety and 
profit.” Clearly, the Pope is speaking 
of license, not liberty. 

Naturally, some segments of the 
American press proved touchy on the 
score of any suggestion of the need for 
legal censorship. The very concept of 
authority exercising moral, spiritual or 
religious restraints is anathema to the 
perfervid libertarians. It is easy to per- 
ceive how the moral tone of society has 
dropped within the last ten years right 
here in the U.S. Books, magazines and 
press accounts which wouldn’t dare to 
present themselves over the counter to 
the American public ten years or so ago 
are now—thanks to the backing of a 
relativist legal frame of mind on our 
judicial benches—boldly showing them- 
selves on the best-seller lists and on 
ordinary newsstands. There has always 
been, of course, since the invention of 
printing, a market for the lascivious and 
godless book, or pamphlet or paper, but 
the purveyor of printed immoralities 
and the purchaser thereof rarely tried to 
pretend that the material was anything 
but sinful. 

What Pope John XXIII is complain- 


ing about is the unfettered and morally 
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irresponsible elements in publishing who 
have no code themselves except that of 
personal profit and who, with mock hor- 
ror, proclaim that the press must be 
maintained in its freedom to dissemi- 
nate the news and truth among the 
general public. Although the Pope 
doesn’t call these corrupters “hypo- 
crites,’ the conclusion is fairly obvious 
that they are precisely that. 

The Pontiff cogently makes the point 
that absolute moral standards simply 
must be employed by law enforcement 
officials, otherwise society will disinte- 
grate. 

About the same time that John 
XXIII was warning men of the need to 
impose firm limits to the runaway lib- 
erty of the press, our Supreme Court 
once again demonstrated its readiness 
to adore at the shrine of the goddess of 
license by ruling that a California anti- 
obscenity ordinance was _ unconstitu- 
tional. The Los Angeles law provided 
criminal penalties for the possession of 
salacious books. 

In 1957 the Supreme Court defined 
what has since come to be known as 
hardcore pornography. This is the 
“test” —“Whether to the average per- 
son, applying contemporary community 
standards, the dominant theme of the 
material taken as a whole appeals to 
prurient interest.” The astonishing 
thing about this definition is that it 
comes from a court that has consistently 
followed the idea that vagueness in stat- 
utory definitions of obscenity is suffi- 
cient reason for finding the statutes un- 
constitutional. But what could be 
vaguer, and more relative, than “the 
average person’—‘contemporary com- 
munity standards’’—“prurient —inter- 
est’’? 

The case that went up to the Supreme 
Court for California concerned a 


bookseller who handled a neat item 


titled Sweeter Than Life, dealing with 
Lesbianism. In this case the Court did 
not decide anything about the obscenity 
of the book, but decided that it isn’t 
fair for the police of Los Angeles to hold 
a bookseller accountable for the books 
he peddles to the public—he shouldn’t 
be expected, found Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan, a Catholic and the author of the 
Court’s opinion in this case, to know 
the character of the book he makes 
available. Mr. Brennan cited a previ- 
ous opinion of his court to the effect 
that the door barring Federal and state 
intrusion into the area of free speech 
and press “cannot be left ajar; it must 
be kept tightly closed and open only 
the slightest crack necessary to prevent 
encroachment upon more important in- 
terests.” He added that the Los An- 
geles ordinance “opened that door too 
far.” 

The official of the California city 
where the case originated is City At- 
torney Roger Arnebergh. As a conse- 
quence of the latest Supreme Court rul- 
ing he is convinced that hundreds of 
communities throughout the country 
will find it next to impossible to convict 
sellers of obscene books. This is be- 
cause of the reasons advanced by the 
Supreme Court in upsetting the Los An- 
geles law. These reasons were: the 
city officials failed to establish that the 
seller realized that the book is obscene; 
potential purchasers would be unable to 
obtain such books if the dealers were 
expected to know the contents of all 
the books he handles; although it is 
true that federal legislation concerning 
pure food does require that the seller be 
responsible for the fitness of his mer- 
chandise for human consumption, no 
such requirement is present in the case 
of hooks because the Constitution pro- 
teets the freedom of the press. 
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Remarked one law-enforcement offi- 
cer in the West: “A man who couldn't 
read or write, yet operates a store with 
filthy and obscene books, would be im- 
mune from conviction.”” The Court rul- 
ing requires that the police and the city 
attorneys prove that the seller intended 
to sell genuinely obscene books. That 
is, in practice, impossible, because all 
the seller needs to establish is that he 
Was ignorant of the book’s character. 
Or rather, the prosecution would have to 
prove that he did know the contents of 
the book. And how is that possible? 

In his talk to Church censors, men- 
tioned at the outset of this column this 
month, John XXIII called for “sane 
realism” in the evaluation of material 
submitted to them for review as to its 
moral and doctrinal content. This 
“sane realism” takes full account of the 
actualities of the human condition, in- 
eluding Original Sin. 

Among the matters discussed by the 
meeting of priest-censors to which the 
Pope addressed his remarks, were the 
laxity in modern morals; attacks on 
dogmatic positions of the Church; false 
biblical interpretations; errors in the 
fields of philosophy and 
Striking a prudent caution, the Pontiff 
warned the censors also to avoid unbe- 
coming severity in their judgments 
which must be guided by intelligence, 
sensibility, perspicacity. 


sociology. 


Invoking a familiar frame of refer- 
ence, John XXIII urged the officials to 
approach their duties with the attitude 
of unity in necessary things, liberty in 
doubtful things, charity in all things. 
Unity should be maintained with regard 
to the inviolable sanctity of religion 
which must be supported and defended 
against every fickle change of the times 
and against each deceptive twist of 
thought. The liberty in doubtful things 
allows a censor to employ his own con- 
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science and common sense, basing his 
‘ecisions on a generally knowledgeable 
orientation in matters of faith and 
morals. The charity of the reviewer 
will preserve him from unwarranted 
harshness in passing judgment upon lit- 
erary works submitted for his scrutiny. 

Cardinal Ottaviani, in his character 
as Secretary of the Holy Office, also ad- 
dressed this important meeting, and his 
advice, if heeded, would go a long way 
to help curb the flood of deleterious 
printed matter offered to men today. 
The world today, the Cardinal declared, 
is possessed by the desire for new things, 
and this thirst for novelty is not always 
consistent with right order or good 
morality. The Chureh is the divinely- 
established teacher and corrector, he ex- 
plained. Said Cardinal Ottaviani: 
“The Church continues to do what it has 
always done and what it is bound to 
do... . If it is not a teacher, it is no 
longer a church. If it does not correct, 
it is no longer a teacher. To teach 
means also to correct because truth is 
not offered to men without rejection of 
errors.” 


... and the Index 


of Forbidden Books 


In the same context as the above- 
noted words of Cardinal Ottaviani, his 
statements concerning the Index shed 
considerable light on the Church’s un- 
bending determination to safeguard her 
children against the contamination of 
perverse books. There have 
abroad at least, reports circulated to 
the effect that the Church is considering 
the abolishment of the Index. Not so, 
said the Cardinal, while intimating that 
some revision is not out of the question 
(L’Osservatore Romano, N. 268 
[30.235]). “Some maintain,” remarked 
the Secretary of the Holy Office, “that 
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ninety per cent of the names on the 
Index are obsolete and that it isn’t even 
known why some of the names there ap- 
pearing are on it. What is today a 
withered branch may have been a green 
ene yesterday. What the Church con- 
demned in the past, even against popu- 
lar resentment, has proved—in_ the 
course of time—to have required con- 
demnation, and the courage of the 
Church was thereby vindicated.” To 
illustrate this point, the Cardinal men- 
tioned Alfred Rosenberg’s Nazi propa- 
ganda Myth of the Twentieth Century, 
an anti-religious book made compulsory 
reading in the schools of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 

Comparing the indications of the In- 
dex with signposts on a highway, the 
Cardinal observed: ‘Nobody takes of- 
fense at signs set up to direct traffic, or 
claims that he is intelligent enough to 
manage without them. The Church 
makes her interventions only with the 
greatest care and with wise judgment. 
She surely does not make them with 
that animosity which her enemies and 
erring children ascribe to her.” 

Accepting the analogy with spoiled or 
poisoned food, the Cardinal said that 
the Church acts as the civil food-in- 
spection authorities do when she pro- 
hibits books containing ideas dangerous 
to faith or morals. It is interesting to 
observe that this very comparison of 
bad books with bad food was rejected 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in its de- 
cision reported in the paragraphs ear- 
lier in this column. Apparently the 
justices of that court, in their over- 
anxiety to protect a valued Constitu- 
tional freedom, are simply unwilling to 
accept the notion that any idea can be 
inimical to human society. They would 
admit, in effeet, that man’s body is sub- 
ject to poisons, but not man’s mind. 


Permanent Change of Christmas 
Vigil Fast and Abstinence 


The Sacred Congregation of the 
Council’s decree, reported in L’Osserva- 
tore Romano (N. 283 [30.250]), reads as 
follows: “Acceding to the wishes of 
many bishops of many nations, His 
Holiness John XXIII, by this decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Coun- 
cil, has deigned to grant to all the faith- 
ful of the Catholie world the favor of 
anticipating the obligation of abstinence 
and fast, transferring it from the 24th, 
the vigil of the Nativity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to the 23rd day of the 
month of December.” 

Since there is no time limit indicated, 
it follows that the new day for the 
Christmas fast will remain December 
23 from now on, unless, of course, the 
Holy See later alters it. 


Pope John and President Ike 


L’Osservatore Romano gave the full 
treatment to President Eisenhower's 
Visit to the Pope, as did secular papers 
in the U.S. Actually, the audience was 
a brief one, lasting less than one hour. 
The closely-scheduled presidential plan 
called for a forty-five minute stop at 
the Vatican. The trappings for it were 
consistent with the protocol demanded 
for a Head of State, but since both the 
Pope and the President are down-to- 
earth men, there was an air of informal- 
ity and even joviality, as newspaper 
pictures showed Mr. Eisenhower roar- 
ing with laughter at something the Pope 
said (we wish we know what the joke 
was; it must have been a good one). 
Evidently, as public relations in the U.S. 
made it clear, the call was purely a 
social one, devoid of the slightest hint 
that it was intended as anything in it- 
self except a mark of courtesy. 
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Satan Is! 


“And the tempter came . 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The devil has been unusually successful 
when he has convinced “scientific” 
minds that he does not exist. 

(2) Traditional caricatures of Satan have 
almost caused him to be laughed out 
of existence. 

(3) The Church which Christ founded 
knows that Satan is real, and the 
ceremonies of the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism ts such a declaration. 

(4) Conclusion: Recall your baptismal vows 
and be faithful to them. 


The neatest and most subversive 
trick of the century has been the abil- 
ity of Satan to get men to deny that 
he even exists. This has followed upon 
centuries of caricatures of him that 
ended up in his crowning role of a 
creature with horns, pitch-fork, tail— 
and all this enveloped in flames. It 
might be said that this picture of him 
is so ludicrous that it was really a path 
to his oblivion. 
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First Sunday of Lent 
* (Gospel). 


This denial fits in with the whole 
“scientific” attitude that holds only 
measurable things exist: if a thing 
‘annot be seen or measured, it does not 
exist. Remember the Soviet claim that 
there are no angels because their space 
rockets reported none. Anyway, who- 
ever saw such a devilish figure except 
at a masquerade ball? The represen- 
tation of the devil has been made so 
ridiculous that he has almost literally 
been laughed out of existence. 


SATAN IS ALL TOO REAL 


Yet how real is the devil in our own 
life! As a consequence of Original Sin 
we are actually born entangled in the 
nets of Satan. Our freedom from his 
snares comes through the Sacrament of 
Penance. 

“You mean to say, Father, that this 
lovable little child is in Satan’s power?” 
The best answer to this question is to 
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SATAN IS! 


go through the ceremonies of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. 

At the beginning of the ceremony, the 
priest blows gently upon the infant’s 
face and says: 


Depart from him, unclean spirit, 
and give place to the Holy Spirit, the 
Consoler. 

Yes, from the very first the Church 
recognizes the hold of Satan on each 
baby. The Church realizes that this 
hold must be broken, and in place of 
Satan there must be infused the Holy 
Spirit. From that very point of the 
ceremony until the final triumph of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul, there is a con- 
stant antiphony based on this opening 
prayer: 


V. Depart from him, unclean 


spirit. 
R. Give place to the Holy Spirit, 
the Consoler. 
V. Instruct him in the Faith. 
R. Break the nets of Satan in which 
he has been entangled. 
V. Open the gates of Thy merey 
R. That he may be rid of the 
stenches of evil desires. 
Satan is cast out, not just kept out. 
Satan is in possession of the soul that 
has been made to the image and like- 
ness of God. Even the salt that is used 
must undergo the rite of exorcism (the 
rite used to cast out evil spirits) to 
bring it under the power of a blessing 
and into the service of God, the salt’s 
Creator. 


NO FIGURATIVE EXORCISM 


Just ponder the words of the exorcism 
of the infant in relation to the devil’s 
hold on the child. This exorcism is not 
a figurative one either. 


I exorcise you [in other words, I 
cast you out], unclean spirit, in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 


and of the Holy Spirit. . There- 
fore, accursed devil, acknowledge 
your condemnation and pay homage 
to the true and living God, pay hom- 
age to Jesus Christ, His Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, and depart from this 
servant of God for Jesus Christ, our 
Lord has called him to His holy 
grace and blessing. . . . 


This thought can be put antiphonally: 


V. Depart from him, accursed 
devil, 
R. For Jesus Christ has called him 
to His grace. 
To seal the condemnation and to con- 
firm the grace flowing into the soul of 
the child, the priest then makes the 
sign of the Cross on the forehead of 
the infant with this prayer: 


Then never dare, accursed devil, 
to violate this sign of the holy Cross 
which we are making upon his fore- 
head. 

Under these exorcisms and prayers, the 
soul is progressing toward God. The 
profession of Faith is made in the form 
of the Apostles’ Creed. The Our Fa- 
ther, the most perfect of prayers, is 
recited. Yet, recognizing this persist- 
ence of the devil, the ceremony returns 
to the conflict spelled out in the Garden 
of Eden. 


V. Depart unclean spirit; 
R. That this child may become a 
temple of the living God. 

To clinch this final casting out, the 
priest touches the ears and the nose of 
the infant with this final injunction to 
the devil: “. . . But you, O devil, de- 
part; for the judgment of God has 
come.” 

The child is now freed from Satan’s 
power. He can now proclaim himself, 
and he does this through his godpar- 
ents: 


(). Do you renounce Satan? 
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(. Do you renounce all his works? 
@. Do you renounce all his dis- 
plays? 

The baptismal vows have been taken. 
Satan is out and the vow taken pledges 
one to keep him out forever. The ful- 
ness of the Holy Spirit can now inun- 
date the soul. Christ has won another 
victory. Thus at each baptism we have 
fulfilled that prophecy made in the 
Garden of Eden: “I will put enmities 
between thee and the woman and thy 
seed and her seed: She shall crush thy 


head . (Genesis 3, 15). 


TREAT SATAN AS VERY REAL 


The tempter comes back looking for 
the dwelling place he once could call his 
own. Satan may seek to enter as a 
roaring lion or as a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing; he may try to enter by flat- 
tery, by blandishment, by lying, by lust, 
by pleasure, by a thousand different 
But while he can tempt us, he 
‘an never enter so long as we are faith- 
ful to our baptismal vows. 


guiles 


How Much Does God Impress Us? 


Second Sunday of Lent 


“And on hearing it the disciples fell on their faces and were exceedingly afraid” 


(Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) When the Apostles fell on their faces 
in exceeding fear when Christ was 
transfigured before them, they could 
never have seen His full glory, for 
God had told Moses that “man shall 
not see me and live.” 

(2) What, then, must be the fulness of His 
glory? 

(3) We can take God for granted, and we 
often do when we fail to show rev- 
erence in passing the tabernacle, in 
our inattention at the Consecration. 

(4) Conclusion: There is something wrong 
with our sense of values when we are 
more in awe at the arresting of cancer 
spread and the marvels of the atomic 
age than we are of the power of God. 


Naturally, the disciples should have 
been exceedingly afraid, as mentioned 
in today’s Gospel, for the fulness of 
God’s glory cannot be apprehended by 
any one in this mortal body. Moses 
requested God: 


Show me thy glory and God 
said: thou canst not see my face: for 
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man shall not see me and live (Ex- 
odus 33, 18-20). 


How is it possible for the finite to con- 
tain the infinite? St. Paul puts it in a 
little different way: 


Christ . though by nature God, 
did not consider being equal to God 
a thing to be clung to, but emptied 
himself, taking the nature of a slave 
and being made like unto men. And 
appearing in the form of man, he 
humbled himself... (Phil. 2, 5-7). 


WHAT MUST BE THE 
FULNESS OF HIS GLORY? 


The Gospel of today shows but a 
slight bursting forth of the glory of 
God and the awesomeness of His voice. 
Yet it was enough to cast the Apostles 
on their faces in exceeding fear. This 
contrast is made sharper by that poign- 
ant phrase which follows. 

“And they lifted up their eyes, seeing 


no one but only Jesus.” That Christ 
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HOW MUCH DOES GOD IMPRESS US? 


was God, they knew by faith. But they 
had had no previous experience with His 


glory. Faith sees God as in a dark 
mirror. The transfiguration was like 


a crack in the mirror letting in a tiny 
shaft of the brilliant light that burns 
behind it. If this shaft of light was so 
overpowering, What must be the fulness 
of its brilliance? 

We can hearken back to that great 
man of God, Moses. He had spent 
forty days on the mountain conversing 
with God. In this time he had assimi- 
lated some of God’s glory, enough that 
when he came down from the mountain 


Aaron and the children of Israel were 
afraid to come near. And hav- 
ing done speaking, he put a veil upon 
his face. . And they saw that the 
face of Moses when he came out was 
horned [i.e., shining and sending forth 
rays like a horn], but he covered his 
face again, if at any time he spoke to 

them (Exodus 34, 30-35). 

Let us, in faith, go back to the Trans- 
figuration. Recall what Christ had said 
to Thomas: “Blessed are they who 
have not seen and have believed” (John 
20,29). Let us, I say, go back by faith 
to the mountain and stand with Peter, 
We, too, find our- 
selves flat on our faces and in exceed- 
ingly great fear. We are terrified. 


James and John. 


We jump back to the present century, 
to this very church and with the same 
faith. We look at the tabernacle or; 
during the Consecration of the Mass, 
we look at the Host as It is raised by 
the priest. What do we see? Why “only 
Jesus” even more hidden now than he 
was to the Apostles, but just as really 
God. Is our faith strong enough to cast 
us on our faces in fear, or even to make 
us genuflect in reverence? 

Familiarity has dimmed the awe- 
someness of God just as it will breed 


contempt toward superiors. That is 


why the exercise of our faith in the 
mighty works of God and Christ is most 
necessary. That is why Christ has told 
us to become as little children, to have 
that sense of wonder and astonishment 
upon each new and enlarging experi- 
ence. The child is captivated by the 
mother’s work in the kitchen; we should 
be even more captivated by the work 
of God’s creation. The child is terrified 
by the prospect of a punishment for a 
serious fault; we should be even more 
terrified by the possible punishment in 
hell. A child is dazzled by the age of 
grandfather; we should be amazed at 
eternity. 


FEAR, MYSTERY, WONDER 


Religion exists and thrives on fear 
and mystery and wonder. On fear be- 
cause I am dependent and I do not want 
to lose that dependence; on mystery 
because it is concerned with things ut- 
terly beyond my comprehension; on 
wonder because I ean only partly under- 
stand the mysteries through study and 
Revelation, and what I cannot under- 
stand I can accept through faith. 

A doctor finds a cure for cancer. Can 
that ever be as wonderful as the curing 
of the soul by absolution? Yet which 
would cause more wonder in our soul? 

There is only one answer to this less- 
ening of wonder toward God and the 
things of God. We must adore God 
more. We must approach God on the 
basis that He is all-holy, all-worthy 
just in Himself; that He needs us for 
nothing; that we cannot affect His hap- 
On the other 
hand, we are utterly, completely, abso- 


piness in the slightest. 


lutely dependent on Him for everything. 
My nothingness and His greatness is 
sufficient, nay more, is the ultimate 
basis for my groveling in the dust while 
seeking His forgiveness. 
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What ‘‘World” Will Hate You? 


Third Sunday of Lent 


“He who is not with me is against me; and he who does not gather with me, 
scatters” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The world which God created and which 
gives glory to Him—certainly this is 
not the world which will hate us if 
we follow Christ. 

(2) The world which will hate the good is 
the world that began in the sin of 
Adam. 

(3) We know to which world we belong by 
knowing to which we pay the allegi- 
ance of obedience. 

(4) Conclusion: Parents, above all, have 
the awesome responsibility to bring 
their young ones to gather with 
Christ, not to scatter. 


Two Sundays ago, we considered the 
devil as a personal antagonist. In the 
final analysis, this antagonism results 
in a personal victory or defeat. If I 
win the “good fight,” I shall receive the 
crown of victory. If I lose the fight, I 
shall hear the terrifying words, “Depart 
from me, ye cursed. . . .”” Neverthe- 
less, we should never forget that this 
fight rages up and down the face of 
the earth involving every single human 
being as an individual and even in his 
social groupings. 

Our Lord characterized Beelzebub as 
the “prince of devils” and the devil as 
the “prince of the world.” It is for this 
reason that Christ in His final discourse 
warned the Apostles, and through them 
each one of us personally: “If the world 
hates you, know that it has hated me 
before you. If you were of the world, 
the world would love what is its own. 
But because you are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hates you” (John 


15, 18-19). 
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What is this world that hates us? It 
sannot be the world of the sun, the 
moon and the stars. Did not St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi call the sun “Brother Sun”? 
Are we not constantly asking the moon 
and the stars as well as God’s physical 
creation to bless the Lord? Did not 
God look upon His handiwork after 
each day of creation and see that it was 
good? If not this world, what world? 

The world that Christ is referring to 
is the world of moral evil. It signifies, 
as Monsignor Guardini observes in The 
Faith and Modern Man: 


: man and all created things 
apart from God, the kingdom of man 
erected by man in a spirit of dis- 
obedience to God, and in rebellion 
against Him. This kingdom of man, 
this “world,” began when the first 
man sinned, and it has become firmly 
entrenched and operative among men. 
It is a tremendous “world,” an evil 
“world,” which man uses to serve his 
own purposes. 

WHEN THIS “WORLD” BEGAN 


Adam started this world of hatred by 
his sin. Cain consolidated it and be- 
came a fugitive upon the face of the 
earth. This evil world grew with each 
sinner contributing his share to the 
evil. Co-operation in sin was sought 
and given; scandal destroyed the weak 
and corrupted the innocent. God finally 
moved to chastise the sinners. We had 
the Flood; we had God raining down 
fire and brimstone on the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha because Abraham 
could not even find ten just men in 
these sinful cities. Our Lord Himself 
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WHAT “WORLD” WILL HATE YOU? 


grew up and worked in the midst of an 
“adulterous and sinful generation” 
(Mark 8, 38). He called them vipers, 
liars, whited sepulchres. He would not 
even trust Himself to them, for He 
knew what was in man. 

We have, therefore, the world of good 
and the world of evil. We have the 
world of light and the world of dark- 
ness. We have the world of obedience 
and the world of disobedience. We have 
the world that is with Christ and the 
world that is against Christ. 


TO WHICH WORLD 
DO WE BELONG? 


How can I know to which world I 
belong? The test is very simple: 
Which world claims and holds my obe- 
dience? That is 
why our Lord’s entire life was domi- 
nated by obedience. The very effec- 
tiveness of the redemption came through 
obedience. ‘Behold, I come to do thy 
will, O God” (Hebrews 10, 9). The 
only episode of the hidden life of Christ 
was one of obedience to His Father (“I 
must be about my Father’s business”’) 


The test is obedience. 


and subsequently to Mary and Joseph. 
His spiritual nourishment was obedi- 
ence: “My meat is to do the will of him 
who sent me” (John 4, 34). Does not 
Christ make life very simple? “Obey 
Me, and be with Me; disobey Me, and 
be against Me,” Christ says in effect. 
What other ultimate alternatives are 
there? Heaven or hell make the ob- 
vious and final choice. One of the great 
consolations of the Gospel is that the 


” 


“good news” cuts through all the com- 
plexity of life to the stark reality of 
but two fundamental determinations: 
Christ or Anti-Christ (Satan) ? 

If we accept the discipline of Christ, 
if we are His disciples, we gather with 


Him. 


If we reject His discipline, if we 


refuse to be His disciples, if we take the 
discipline of the devil, we scatter. 


WHERE ARE YOUR CHILDREN? 


For example, consider the discipline 
of Christ in your own marriage. If you 
live as Christ and His Church direct, 
you gather the children unto Him; 
should you live in defiance of His dis- 
cipline, you scatter the children to the 
four winds, and the devil takes not only 
the hindmost, but the whole soul as 
well. 

Or, again, the school that does not 
gather the children to teach them to 
observe all things which Christ has 
commanded is the school that scatters 
them among the fads and foibles of 
sheer human ingenuity. As Pius XI 
stated in his encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth, “The ‘neutral’ or 
‘lay’ school from which religion is ex- 
cluded . . . is bound to become irreli- 
gious.” 

Still again: either we accept the 
statement of Christ that all power, even 
the civil power, comes from above, 
making the State subordinate to God, 
or we must be prepared for a totali- 
tarian dictatorship; either we gather 
people around the State freely on 
Christ’s terms or they are scattered into 
confusion with subsequent unity im- 
posed, that unity imposed by such as 
Russia and Nazi Germany, unity by 
force and terror. 

Finally, there is but one true Church. 
This Church gathers all under her wing 
into the unity of God. The other 
churches scatter the people into their 
own wilful ways. ‘How often would I 
have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen gathers her young under her 
wings, but thou wouldst not” (Luke 
13, 34). “He who is not with me is 
against me; and he who does not gather 
with me, scatters.” 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


His Tormentors Never Died 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 


“So when Jesus perceived that they would come to take him by force and make 
him king, he fled again to the mountain, himself alone” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The kind of kingship which this people 
offered Christ was an insult to the 
very reason for His coming. 

(2) He was crucified when He wanted to 
become King according to Gods’ plan. 

(3) We need not imagine what kind of peo- 
ple could resent His kind of obedi- 
ence, because they are still with us 
today. 

(4) To too many of us the body comes first ; 
the doctor and the analyst come first; 
the priest, like the soul, is just an 
afterthought. 

(5) Conclusion: If we want a fairly accurate 
estimate of ourselves, just look at our 
ideas of what kind of a king Christ 
should be. 


Human nature is far more consistent 
in its weaknesses and foibles than it is 
in its strengths and convictions. Take 
care of a man’s body and his other 
obvious needs, and he will make you 
king or elect you president. Any local 
hero who has just won the big game 
could be elected mayor the next day. 
To put it a bit cynically: “No one has 
ever shot Santa Claus.” But, you 
know, we have crucified God. Santa 
Claus gives us what we want: material 
things for our pleasures and our con- 
veniences. Christ gives us what we 
need: grace, the Cross, and, finally, 
salvation. Santa panders to our weak- 
ness, while Christ 
strength and demands our continual 


challenges our 


exertion. 


SHORTLIVED APPRECIATION 
OF THE SAVED 


Who in the Old Testament realized 
better this waywardness of man than 
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Moses? For generations the Jewish 
people had sought and prayed for deliv- 
erance from Egypt. Their lot was a 
cruel one, their suffering excessive. 
God took pity on them at length and 
through a series of ten plagues finally 
moved Pharaoh to consent to Moses’ 
request that his people be allowed to 
leave Egypt. Miraculously were the 
Jews delivered from the House of Bond- 
age. Miraculously were they led by a 
cloud during the day and a pillar of fire 
at night. At last they had attained 
their long-desired freedom. Yet how 
long were they content with their lot? 
“And all the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel murmured against Moses. 
. Would to God we had died by the 
hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, 
when we sat over the fleshpots, and ate 
bread to the full 
2-3). 
In today’s Gospel we find the epi- 
sode in which Christ had just multipled 
the loaves and fishes for over five thou- 


(Exodus 16, 


sand men. Imagine the wonderment at 
this miracle of food! Here is a wonder- 
worker who can feed us with a prayer 
and a blessing! No longer will we be 
tied down to the drudgery of bringing 
forth food by the sweat of our brows; 
no longer will we yearn for moments of 
leisure to enjoy the fruits of idleness 
and lust. Jesus by a fiat can give us 
our daily wants and leave us free for 
our daily pleasures. Make Him King! ! 


HIS TORMENTORS NEVER DIED 


To this day we have not outgrown 
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HIS TORMENTORS NEVER DIED 


this weakness of human nature—and 
every politician knows it. We elect to 
office the politician who will give us a 
sop; we reject the official who insists on 
austerity. Why the very people who 
would make Christ king now and would 
again try to make Him king on Palm 
Sunday—why these are the very people 
who cried out, at the goading of agita- 
tors, “Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” 
Christ would give them bread for the 
soul when they wanted bread for the 
body. Christ would give them grace 
for the spirit while they wanted pleas- 
ures for their passions. Christ asks for 
self-denial; they demand _ self-indul- 
gence. Christ insists upon the Cross; 
they insist on comfort. 

Are we really any different from the 
people with whom Moses had to con- 
tend or from the crowds who followed 
Christ? What do we seek from Christ? 
Do we seek our spiritual nourishment 
with the same zeal with which we seek 
the daily food for our body? In sick- 
ness are.we concerned with the health 





of our body more than we are with the 
health of our soul? 


THE SOUL—AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


Time and time again it has been the 
experience of priests that the physical 
ailments of Catholics are well taken 
eare of. The doctor is a regular visitor 
to the home of the shut-ins. When there 
is an alarming relapse, the doctor is 
urgently demanded. 
Yet for the same patient, months and 
even years go by without a priest being 
called. Take this very season—the 
season of our Easter duty! How many 
shut-ins will not be provided with their 
spiritual nourishment, with the Holy 
Eucharist, as commanded by the 
Church? It is not so much the priest’s 
duty to ferret out these cases as it is 
the duty of the patient to request the 


requested, even 


priest or, in default of the patient’s re- 
quest, the duty of the family to have 
Father come around. Prayers and 
novenas are constantly being made for 
physical wants and needs. Yet even 
the very elementals for spiritual health 
are omitted. 

The best of hospital care is procured 
for the patient even if the family goes 
in great debt to provide it. So often 
the priest is not called until the patient 
is ina coma. What can a priest really 
do for his soul in comparison with a 
conscious patient? 
must be done conditionally, “if the pa- 
tient were properly disposed in his last 
.” Ifthe 
patient is in hell, will he be grateful for 
the lavish care of the body and the 
neglect of his soul? 


Whatever is done 


moments of consciousness. . 


CHRIST AS KING— 
ACCORDING TO WHOSE PLAN? 


Supposing the same care were taken 
of the nourishment and adornment of 
the souls of sons and daughters as is 
taken of their bodies. If parents would 
see to their weekly confession and 
weekly reception of Holy Communion, 
what a change! In times of spiritual 
stress and strain, would it not be spir- 
itually sensible to urge children to go 
to Mass and receive Holy Communion 
several times during the week as they 
would be urged to see the doctor in 
times of physical stress and the analyst 
in times of mental strain? 

The issue is this: Are we making 
Christ a king as the people in the gospel 
tried to do—a king of worldly power, 
wealth and prestige who will reward 
His followers with honors, money and 
comfort? Or do we accept Him as the 
King He is, ruling from His Cross and 
promising His followers suffering, pov- 





erty and even indignity for His sake? 
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The Sexes Do Differ 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


M EN AND WOMEN have God-given 


prepotentials that make them different 
physically, emotionally, psychologi- 
cally, and religiously. This assertion is 
made by Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., 
Ph.D., of St. Louis University, in his 
recently published work, And God 
Made Man and Woman.' The jacket 
describes his volume as “a factual dis- 
cussion of sex differences.” 


“PARENTAL TABOO” 
ON SEX INFORMATION 


Dr. Cervantes is well versed in his 
field. For many years he has conducted 
a Christian marriage course, and the 
knowledge there gained has prompted 
him to point his efforts toward eliminat- 
ing three types of sexual ignorance: 
(1) the ignorance of “parental taboo”; 
(2) the ignorance of the academic 
“sexual outlet” theory; (3) the igno- 
rance of the monosexual interpretation 
of man and woman. He found that 
many students taking the Christian 
marriage course in college had received 
no sex character instructions from their 
parents beyond that indirect but highly 
effective indoctrination: the puritanti- 
cal “parental taboo.” Quite commonly 
it is found, as Dr. Cervantes found 
through a questionnaire, that parents 
give incorrect sexual information to 
their inquiring children, or try to change 
the subject, or reprove them for bring- 
ing up the matter. 


*And God Made Man and Woman, by 
Lucius F. Cervantes, SJ., Ph.D. (Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago; 1959). 


It is but natural that a child re- 
buked for making an inquiry in the sex- 
ual sphere will come to the conclusion 
that sex and love are something filthy 
or nasty. The stork story and others of 
that type are patent fabrications that 
often destroy the child’s trust in the 
simple honesty of his parents. When 
parents show themselves averse to an- 
swering the natural questions of their 








Pastor, Editor of The Catholic Edu- 
cator, author of texts for schools, for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools in the 
Pittsburgh diocese, and Vice-President 
General of N.C.E.A., Msgr. Campbell 
is now in his 31st year in charge of our 
educational section. 





developing child, they expose him to the 
danger of getting all his sex information 
via a “gutter education.” Certainly a 
developing child is entitled to seek 
essential information in this sphere 
from those who are, by God’s own 
appointment, his first teachers. Dr. 
Cervantes tells us that he asks these 
questions of the mature students in his 
classes: ‘‘What was the first question 
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you ever asked about sex; what was the 
answer you received; and what was 
your reaction?” Here is a sample of the 
answers received: “I can’t remember 
any specific question. I’m sure, though, 
that I learned all my sex information 
via a ‘gutter education.’ The emotional 
effect has been that I have always felt 
guilty 
whenever it is discussed.” 


about sex and_ self-conscious 
This is suf- 
ficient to show the evil results of estab- 
lishing a parental taboo on questions of 
Sex. 


TWO DANGEROUS TEACHINGS 


Ignorance of the sophistic nature of 
the “sexual outlet” theory is a_ peril 
today to all who believe in the nobility 
of sex as an endowment of their Creator. 
This theory would have us believe that 
extra-marital and even homosexual con- 
tacts are part of the normal mammalian 
pattern; that it takes from one to three 
marriages to learn how to make a mar- 
riage work, and that the high divorce 
rate is a healthy sign. There is no 
doubt that materialistic assertions of 
this type have a wide influence in 
forming and effecting moral attitudes. 
Christian teachers must establish in 
their students Christian moral attitudes 
toward sex. 

Even more prevalent is the ignorance 
of the monosexual interpretation, a type 
of science that identifies the sexes. It 
is the lack of understanding of the dif- 
ferences between the sexes that plays 
so large a part in marriage failures, 
thus injuring not only the parties to the 
marriage but also their children and 
society itself. Dr. Cervantes conse- 
quently devotes himself to the task of 
showing clearly the differences of the 
sexes physically, emotionally, psycho- 
logically, and religiously. Fortunately 
within recent years the differences of the 
sexes have come to be recognized as one 
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of the central problems of many 
sciences, especially sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry. It is now im- 
possible for one to maintain that mas- 
culinity and femininity are merely a 
superficial coloring or flavoring added 
to a complete personality. Sex is a core 
around which the total structure of per- 
sonality takes shape. 
bond between sex and the total nature 
of man. The sexless human being is a 
myth. 


There is a deep 


KNOWLEDGE OF DIFFERENCES 
IS IMPORTANT FOR STUDENTS 


Abbé Monchanin gives us a striking 
paragraph on the sexual instinct in man: 


There is not a bodily life and a 
spiritual life that are totally inde- 
pendent. On the contrary, there is a 
ceaseless and complete compenetra- 
tion of psychical and physiological 
life: the whole life of the soul is an 
incarnate life, and it is incarnate in a 
body that has sex. ...Among human 
beings that instinct is never purely 
biological but is always colored by the 
psychical life: even our perversions 
are more systematized than those of 
the lower animals. Man alone is 
capable of autosuggestion and of 
working towards a unity of his whole 
life. In a sense, the sexual instinct is 
the whole man, and reciprocally man 
is reflected in that instinct.* 

This information is vital to young 
men and young women of marriageable 
age, for they do not understand each 
other. There is little wonder that as 
husband and wife they frequently fail 
In the 
words of the distinguished marriage 
counselor, Dr. Paul Popenoe: 


to get along with each other. 


Students lack any systematic idea 
of sex differentiation. The trend 
of much educational and_ popular 


?“Biology and Sexual Morality” in Body 
and Spirit, Essays in Sexuality, edited by 
André Berge (Longmans, Green and Com: 
pany, London; 1939), p. 61. 
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THE SEXES DO DIFFER 


thought during the last generation has 
been toward minifying the differences 
between the sexes and denying them 
altogether as far as possible. . . .I 
believe lack of needed emphasis on 
these differences is one of the most 
important underlying causes of sex 
antagonism, failure to marry at all, or 
failure to make a success of marriage. 


Even sociologists fail at times to give 
proper recognition to the inherent char- 
acteristic qualities of the sexes. 

The fact of sex differences forces it- 
self upon the child even before the 
dawn of reason. The baby at the breast 
knows that his mother is essential to 
his life’s needs, and the toddler realizes 
that she has a temperament different 
from his father. Around the little one 
is a race of giant human beings who 
know that he belongs to an entirely dif- 
ferent world from his little sister. As 
he advances into childhood his life is 
patterned differently, and all this befalls 
him because he was originally endowed 
with a sex chromosome that made him 
different from a girl. The grade-school 
girl sees the contemporary boy, with his 
unkempt hair and his dirty face, as an 
oddity or quirk of Mother Nature. To 
her a boy is little more than a noisy 
appetite, ready to eat anything within 
reach. “According to a young girl’s 
account of the creation of man,” writes 
Cervantes, “God created Adam, saw 
His mistake, and then created Eve.” 

The grade-school boy has his own 
caricature of the contemporary girl. To 
him she is not Mother’s little helper and 
the teacher’s delight, but a kill-joy and 
a tattletale. 
women’s conversation is a mystery to 


From six to ninety-six, 


him. He cannot understand what they 
have to talk about and is constantly 
perplexed throughout life by that amaz- 
ing phenomenon of women’s talkative- 
ness. 


MASCULINE-FEMININE INDEX 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman and his col- 
laborators drew up a test of 910 items as 
a “Masculine-Feminine” test, but they 
were careful to disguise it under the 
term “Attitude-Interest Analysis.” It 
presents a word-association test, and 
they found that certain words reminded 
the male of one thing, the female of an 
entirely different thing. When the 
stimulus word “charm” was given to a 
boy he usually responded with the word 
“snake,” but the girl at once said 
“beauty.” The stimulus word “gentle” 
evoked the response “horse” from the 
boy, the word “mother” from the girl. 
The stimulus word “hunt” brought 
“shoot” from the boy, but “find” from 
the girl. 

There are, of course, many other tests, 
but the results of the total tests over a 
series of years are these: the subjects 
most characteristically masculine are 
science, mechanics, sports, and travel; 
the subjects most characteristically 
feminine are art, domestic interests, re- 
ligion, and music. 

Terman thus summarizes the results 
of the tests: “The woman is interested 
in indoor interests, artistic, decorative, 
and directly ‘ministrative’ endeavors. 

man is interested in adventure, 
bodily risk, muscular strength, and pro- 
longed exertion.” 

Our author tells us that the M-F 
(Masculine-Feminine) Index varies 
significantly with age, intelligence, and 
occupation. Males are most masculine 
during their teens and decrease sharply 
in masculinity with age. Females are 
most feminine when in the eighth grade, 
most masculine during their middle col- 
lege days, and thereafter become more 
A high IQ in a 


woman indicates the likelihood of a 


and more feminine. 


masculine outlook, while in a man the 
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high IQ makes a feminine outlook 


vu 
likely. Commonly, engineers and ar- 
chitects are found to be the most mascu- 
The peculiar genius of writ- 
ers, editors, artists, and clergymen ordi- 


line men. 


narily pushes their Index over into the 
Feminine scores. M-F investigators in- 
sist that a generous blend of masculine 
and feminine quotients in each partner 
is the ideal for a happy 
marriage. The man will have a spon- 
taneous interest in the primary con- 
cerns of his wife, and the woman the 


combination 


same spontaneous interest in the pre- 
dominant coneerns of her husband. 
The study of the human being is the 
most fascinating study on earth. Great 
minds have delighted in this study, 
among them Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. striking one-word 
thumbnail sketches have captured for us 
the characteristic between 
the sexes. We quote but a few of these: 


Some 
differences 


man the leader, and woman the lover; 
the aggressive and harsh one, the coy 
and gentle one; the body, the soul; ob- 
jective, subjective; physical, psychic; 
man, the enterpriser, woman, the stabi- 
lizer. 


ENVIRONMENT, OR 
ENVIRONMENT PLUS NATURE? 


In this chapter on the physical differ- 
ences of and women, Cervantes 
clears the ground through an explana- 
Why do men act “mascu- 
line” and women act “feminine”? Is 
it Environment? Or Nature? Or En- 
vironment plus Nature? “Environment 
answers the cultural 
plus Nature,” answers 
the biocultural school. “Nature alone,” 
answers the The 
third school, the biological school, will 


men 


tion of terms. 


alone,” school. 


“Tenvironment 
biological school. 
not be considered because the school is 
now as limited in followers as it is in 
evidence.  Freud’s 


experimental own 
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premise, “Anatomy is destiny,” is the 
typical summarization given by the ad- 
The 


persuasions 


herents of the biological school. 


cultural and biocultural 


alone merit our attention. 
The biocultural that 
men act masculine and women act fem- 


school claims 
inine not only because of culture, but 
because of biological endowment. The 
cultural school maintains that little girls 
manifest feminine traits only because 
they are so encouraged to imitate their 
In the thinking of the cultural 
school it would be as easy to raise a 
boy “ to act feminine.” The biocultural 
school files an objection; they maintain 
that there is a biological conditioning 
or prompting that accounts for the char- 
acteristic mode of behavior of the sexes. 
The little girl through social and en- 
vironmental factors develops a mater- 
nal “set” or attitude, but that set is 
biologically anchored and abetted by 


mothers. 


anatomy and physiology. In other 
words, that which she is taught is con- 
sonant with her constitution and her 


biologically conditioned role. It is a 
“biocultural” product. 

The first basie biological faet which 
must be faced is, in the words of Schein- 
feld, that from head to toe, in every 
cell of the body, the male and female 
are different. The initial difference in 
sex chromosomes is repeated in every 
cell evolved from the original fertilized 
egg. A scientist can tell from any one 
of the approximately thirty trillion cells 
in the human body whether that cell 


belongs to a man or a woman. Cer- 
vantes gives a bizarre example: the 


widely publicized case of an ex-G. I., 
George W. Jorgenson. “He” supposedly 
became a “she.” George was heralded 
as having become, through a mix-up of 
nature and the wizardry of a Copen- 


hagen doctor's sealpel and hormone in- 
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THE SEXES DO DIFFER 


jector, “blonde beauty” Christine. As 
far as the genital “great transforma- 
Was concerned, it was later re- 
that “Christine” 


George castrated. 


tion” 
Was merely 
The scientist knows 


that one cell from a human being is 


vealed 


adequate to indicate the true chromo- 
somal sex of any individual. Wrote Dr. 


Alexis Carrel: 


In reality, woman differs 
foundly from man. Every one of the 
cells of her body bears the mark of 
her sex. .Women should develop 
their own nature, without trying to 
imitate the males. Their part in the 
progress of civilization is higher than 
that of men. They should not aban- 
don their specifie functions.* 


SEX DETERMINATION 


It is difficult to arrive at an exact defi- 
nition of sex. There is no such biologi- 
eal entity as sex, write Frank R. Lillie 


in his Sex and Internal’ Secretions. 
“What exists in nature,’ he goes on 


to say, “is a dimorphism within species 
into male and female individuals, which 
differ with respect to contrasting char- 
acters, for each of which in any given 
species we recognize a male form and a 
female form, whether these characters 
be classed as of the biological, or psy- 
chological, or social orders. . . .In 
the strietly historical sense of the words 
a male is to be defined as an individual 
and a fe- 


” 


that produces spermatozoa; 
male one that produces ova; 
In his study of sexual differentiation 
Dr. Cervantes comes to the conclusion 
that males are made males and females 
genes, (2) 
chromosomes, (3) hormones, (4) soma, 


females beeause of (1) 


(5) environment. There is an interplay 


Mt these factors in causing the differen- 


‘Man The Unknown, by Alexis Carrel 
(Harper Brothers, New York; 1935) pp. 89, 90. 





pro-. 


tiation between the sexes. The genes 
are basically accredited with producing 
the innumerable differences of heredi- 
tary characteristics of every individual. 
But we know very little about genes. 
We know about 
which are microscopic rod-shaped de- 
terminers made up of genes. It is held 
that there are key genes in a sex chro- 
mosome with the final say in sex deter- 
mination. We are much more certain of 
the nature of the sex chromosome and 
its influence in determining sex. Many 
of the theories once held, even by men 
of science in this matter of sex deter- 
mination, are fantastically unscientific. 
It is within the past generation that we 
have come upon a new answer with ab- 
solute scientific corroboration. 

Here is the story as told by our au- 


more chromosomes, 


thor: 


In mammalian vertebrates the male 
forms two varieties of male sperma- 
tazoa which have been termed by 
biologists and geneticists: the X- 
bearing gamete and the Y-bearing 
gamete. The female, on the other 
hand, furnishes only one type of ovum 
which is termed X-bearing. These 
homogeneous egg cells are capable of 
being fertilized by either type of 
spermatazoa: an X-bearing sperm 
so as to form XX, a female; or by a 
Y-bearing sperm so as to form XY, 
a male embryo. These single un- 
united sex cells are really half cells, 
for instead of having the usual com- 
plement of forty-eight chromosomes 
(twenty-four pairs of chromosomes), 
they each have twenty-four single 
chromosomes and need the other sex 
cell to form a whole cell of twenty- 
four pairs. From the original ferti- 
lized cell with either its female XX 
arrangement of the chromosome net- 
work of the nucleus, or with its male 
XY arrangement of chromosome 
network of the nucleus, every cell in 
the body of the growing embryo 
through the stages of fetus, child, and 
adult will take its sexually character- 
istie cellular structure. 
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THE DOMINANT SEX complete equality in moral value and st 

: ; ; position as compared with man before st 

Dr. Cervantes has written at quite the Creator. It is, therefore, not per- n 
some length about the physical differ- missible to take one sex as the one 

ences between the sexes, but we must absolutely perfect and as the stand- ‘ 

defer consideration of them to a later ard of value for the other . 

time. Within the limits of the present The female sex is in some respects * 

essay we wish to present a digest of an inferior to the male sex, both as re- . 

essay on woman contributed to The gards body and soul. On the other fe 

Catholic Encyclopedia almost fifty san woman has qualities which man di 

: e : acks. . . .In its way the female nl 

years ago by Augustine  Rossler, sex is as strong as the male, namely - 

C.SS.R., 8.T.D. in endurance and patience, in quiet th 


long-suffering, in short, in all that 


Father Rossler writes: 
concerns its real sphere, viz., the in- 

















The same essentially identical hu- ner life. On account of the moral su 
man nature appears in the male and equality of the sexes the moral law th 
female sex in twofold personal form; for man and woman must also be the 
° fe ; , so 
there are, consequently, male and fe- same. . . .Woman’s work is also 

male persons. On the other hand, in itself of equal value with that ofag © 
there is no neutral human person man, as the work performed by both § th 
without distinction of sex. Hence is ennobled by the same dignity. of 
follows in the first place, woman’s The indi bl ; tur 
claim to the possession of full and 1€ Indisputable results of anatoml- ms 
vs ro} Tt ‘ Wh 1:A6 . yp 

complete human nature, and thus to eal, physiological, and psychological re- 
to 

nn sos sennsaveeernpesnamnnasiin — — —f ha 
is § 

Then the Mails Came! ae 

ws Wr) 
In the January issue of THe Catuo.iic Epucaror was an article by Theresa Mitchell who the 
has written for many Catholic periodicals and is author of the successful Paulist Press pamphlet, 1a 

Is Your School het Sheisalsoa mother. Her article in THe CaTHouic EpucaTor was fai 

entitled ‘‘“Guidance—Catholic and Otherwise.” all 

Here is one passage from the article ri0) 

It is ironic that some of our Catholic teachers have been led to adopt the S 
‘“‘guidance”’ ideas evolved by these materialists. It is symptomatic of the regrettable feri 
inferiority complex that afflicts some Catholic educators in the United States. 

Bishop Thomas K. Gorman, of the Dallas-Fort Worth diocese, had some sharp to t 
things to say with regard to this complex in an editorial in the Texas Catholic (Feb- E 
ruary 7, 1959). It is only when our schools are sometimes less than thoroughly Nat 
Catholic that we need apologize for them. 

The much advertised ‘‘mental health’? movement has now greatly implemented pur 
“‘guidance”’ techniques. It has succeeded in convincing many teachers that it is . 
their duty to assemble all possible information about the children, gathered by hook tine 
or by crook, and to help them solve all the ‘“‘problems’’ they are able to unearth. thei 
Since many of the top problem-solvers are atheists or agnostics, the procedure has 1 
taken on an extremely materialistic aspect. The highest good of today’s mate- proc 
rialists is ‘‘democracy.”’ 

Then the mails came. One nun sent in a post card: “Hurrah! Send me twenty reprints!” sex 
A telegram came in from a priest, engaged in guidance work, who felt Mrs. Mitchell was 
downright unfair and urged immediate action. A layman with an M.Ed. was indignant, the 
but another priest was overjoyed. This subject is ‘“‘hot,’’ and the exchange will go on in our 
‘‘Readers’ Reaction’’ section for at least the March and April i issues. won 
It is one thing to choose controversial topics as a ‘‘circulation gimmick,’’ but it is quite 
another thing to choose those topics which must be aired in the interests of reaching truth. upol 
This latter has been the policy of THe CatHoric Epucator. We must say here that we vie 
are highly gratified not only with the ever-increasing number of priests who subscribe to ary 
CE, but the splendid number of priests who submit vital topics vibrantly written. rate 
We once more make this offer to subscribers of HPR: ' 
Regular $3.50 per year (10 issues) to ¢ 
$6.50 per two years 
Tue CatHoiic EpucaTtor bein 
Special $2.50 per year to HPR subscribers : 
$4.50 per two years to HPR subscribers offic; 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. Tn 
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THE SEXES DO DIFFER 


search establish that the feminine per- 
sonality assumes the complete human 
nature in a different manner from the 
masculine. The manifestation of hu- 
man nature, according to the intention 
of the Creator, differs in woman and 
man; the social spheres of interests and 
callings of the sexes are unlike. These 
distinctions cannot be completely an- 
nulled. It follows that the most manly 
man and the most feminine woman are 
the most perfect types of their sexes. 

One man and one woman together 
suffice to represent humanity. Each of 
the two sexes requires the other for its 
social complement; a complete social 
equality would nullify this purpose of 
the Creator. The complemental union 
of the two sexes is a necessity of na- 
ture. Their homogeneous organic co- 
operation calls for the leading position 
to fall to one of them. His Creator 
has called man to this position; and it 
is a truth proved by human experience 
since the very beginning of humanity, 
writes the Rev. Dr. James J. Baxter, 
that in the conduct of this world’s af- 
fairs, be they social, political, or reli- 
gious, Woman’s part must ever be an in- 
ferior one, secondary and subordinate 
to that of man. That such was and is 
Nature’s intent is evidenced in the 
purely animal kingdom, where the dis- 
tinective characteristics of the sexes, 
their different organisms and duties, all 
proclaim the pre-eminence of the sterner 
sex and the consequent dependence of 
the weaker. But this subordination of 
woman inflicts no injury or degradation 
upon her. To deduce from her second- 
ary position that woman is a second- 
rate human being is as preposterous as 
to claim that the citizen is an inferior 
being because he is subordinate to the 
Officials of the state. 


In conclusion we quote the classic 
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statement of Pope Leo XIII in his en- 
cyclical Arcanum: 


The husband is the ruler of the 
family and the head of the wife; the 
woman as flesh of his flesh and bone 
of his bone is to be subordinate and 
obedient to the husband not, however, 
as a handmaid, but as a companion 
of such a kind that the obedience 
given is as honorable as dignified. 
As, however, the husband ruling rep- 
resents the image of Christ and the 
wife obedient the image of the 
Church, divine love should at all 
times set the standard of duty. 
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UESTIONS ANsWERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres, Professor of Canon Law 


Theology at 


and 


editor of this department since June, 1957. 


Moral 


Se minary, San Antonio, T« ras, has bec i 


Assumption 





Pastor Granting General 
Delegation for Marriages 


Question: May a pastor grant gen- 
eral delegation for marriages to his as- 
sistant in a diocese where general dele- 
gation is not contained in the ordinary 
faculties which assistants possess? 
May a priest who is not an assistant 
ever be given general delegation for 
marriages? 

ASSISTANT 


The law is very explicit on 
and canon 


Answer: 
this point in canon 1905, §2, 
1096, $1. The pastor and the ordinary 
of the place who can assist validly at 
marriage can also grant permission to 
another priest to assist validly at mar- 
riage within the limits of their terri- 
tory.! 
granted according to the norm of canon 
1095, §2, must be given expressly to a 
definite priest for a definite marriage, 


Permission to assist at marriage, 


all general delegations being excluded 
except for the case of assistants (vicar 
cooperatores) for the parish to which 
they are assigned; otherwise, it is in- 
valid.? 

Though the Code uses the term “per- 


‘Canon 1095, §2. 
* Canon 1096, §1. 
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mission” (licentia), it is evident that in 
this context delegation for validity is 
meant, and I prefer to use the term 
“delegation” to avoid confusion with 
permission (also licentia in the Code) 
which is sometimes required for lawful 
but not valid assistance at marriage. 

From the canons referred to, it is evi- 
dent that the ordinary of the place can 
grant general delegation for marriages 
only to assistants. And this delegation 
must be limited to the parish to which 
the assistant is assigned. Ordinarily 
the diocesan faculties will state that as- 
sistants (vicarii cooperatores) have 
general delegation to assist at marriages 
within the limits of the parish to which 
they are assigned. 

Pastors also are clearly empowered to 
grant general delegation for marriages 
to their own assistants within the limits 
of their own jurisdiction, that is, within 
the limits of their parish. This is a 
power granted by law to pastors as at- 
tached to their office and could not be 
restricted by the ordinary. 

Besides assistants, within the limits 
mentioned, no other priest may be given 
Not 


even the ordinary can delegate another 


general delegation for marriages. 


priest for general assistance at mar- 
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organ for your church with Hammond! 
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' 
The new Hammond Extravoice Organ with its single manual offers The Hammond Spinet, the most popular of fine organs for church, 
an exciting performance equivalent to a “third” hand playing a school or home, totally eliminates tuning expense. It can never 
“third” keyboard. Yet your church can enjoy this newest of go out of tune .. . offers a perfect Permanent Pitch for true musical 
Hammond Organs at the lowest Hammond prices ever. brilliance always. 





The new Hammond Self-Contained Model offers the advanced The Hammond Church Model with its vast tonal resources endows 
} Organist all the playing facilities of a Hammond Home or Church your parishioners with the total magnificence of religious music. 
} Organ and an acoustically ideal tone system engineered into one And with Harmonic Drawbars (exclusive with Hammond), the 
beautifully styled console. Yet, for all its versatility of tone and least experienced organist is capable of blending thousands of 
compact design, it is modestly priced. different tone combinations to create it. 


ve any of these organs in your chure h for as little C hoice of over 43,000 institutions 
525 down and convenient monthly payments. 
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ail this coupon to Hammond Organ Company, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, II. 


We would like to see a Hammond Organ color film. 
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| We would like to hear a free organ concert. 
Church 
Please send booklet telling how our church 
can raise money for an organ. 
y B Address 
| Please send literature on the various models 
of the Hammond Organ. City 
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QUESTIONS AND 


Question: CIPC. What is it? 


Answer: CIPC is the new Catholic 
Institution and Parish Clinic. 


Question: By whom is CIPC sponsored? 


Answer: CIPC is sponsored by Catholic 
Building and Maintenance in conjunction 
with the Institution Food and Supply 
Show. 


Question: Is this something unique, 


this CIPC? 


Answer: CIPC is wholly unique and, 
we may add, singularly useful. 


Question: For whom precisely is CIPC 
conducted? 


Answer: CIPC is conducted precisely 
for pastors, heads of all Catholic institu- 
tions, administrators of food programs. A 
more accurate way of deciding for whom 
CIPC is conducted is to consult the three- 
day program. 


Question: What is the CIPC program? 


Answer: Before outlining the CIPC pro- 
gram, please note that there will be twelve 
sessions in all over the period of March 
22, 23, 24, 1960. 

Six of these sessions will be concerned 
with building and maintenance topics (in- 
cluding one special three-hour session 
given over to the subjects of loans, invest- 
ing, and other vital aspects of parish and 
institutional financing). These sessions 
(printed in the first column of the program) 
are under the general direction of the Edi- 
tor of Catholic Building and Maintenance, 
Mr. John F. Wagner. 


Running concurrently with these six 
sessions will be another six sessions dealing 
with the administration of the food pro- 
gram in our schools, convents, and other 
institutions. Brother Herman Zaccarelli, 
C.S.C., lecturer, author, and Food Editor 
of Catholic Building and Maintenance, is in 
charge of these sessions (printed in the 
second column of this program). 

The advantage of this arrangement is 
evident. An administrator interested in 
one line of sessions can bring another ad- 
ministrator from the same institution to 
gain the benefits of the other line of ses- 
sions. The fruits of the entire program are 
thus brought home. 


THE CIPC 








(Building-Maintenance Sessions) 


TUESDAY, March 22 10:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Include Maintenance in Building Design 


What is involved in picking materials for easy mainte- 
nance of the building after completion? 

What design characteristics must be incorporated into 
the plans for easy maintenance? 

What specific materials, now in use, are best from the 
institutional maintenance standpoint regarding walls, 
floors, heating, air conditioning? 

What is the future? 


TUESDAY, March 22 2-4:00 P.M. 


Heating and Air Conditioning: 
Selection, Operation and Costs 


Comparison of fuels. 

What fuels or heating systems are to be expected in 
the future? 

Electrical heating. 

What are reasonable costs for heating in the various 
sections of the country? 

What can be done now with old buildings to cut down 
heating costs? 

Air conditioning: how feasible and economical? 


WEDNESDAY, March 23 9:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Institution and Parish Financing 


Long and Short Term Loans. 
Investment Financing. 
Interest Rates. 

Parish Donations. 

Taxes. 


WEDNESDAY, March 23 2-4:00 P.M. 


The Owner-Architect-Contractor Relationship 


Choosing an architect. 

Site selection. 

Accepting bids. 

What is expected from the architect? 

From the owner? 

From the contractor? 

What does the contract normally cover? What doesn't 
it cover? 

Who is responsible for the fulfillment of the contract? 
Cost estimates and final bills. 


THURSDAY, March 24 10-12:00 Noon 


Interior Decoration 


Colors; institutional decoration; new fabrics and ma- 
terials on the market for effective decoration and easy 
maintenance. 

Lighting: how to correlate decoration of various rooms 
at various times. 

Paints: how to pick a good painter. 

How to decorate without the aid of a professional. 


THURSDAY, March 24 2-4:00 P.M. 


Custodial Training 


What makes a good custodian? 
How should you start a new man on the job? 
What should be expected of him in work, scheduling, 
urchasing, management and time? 
hat he should know, and how he can find out what 
he doesn't know. 
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Answers on CIPC 


PROGRAM 





(Food-Administration Sessions) 
TUESDAY, March 22 10:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


School Lunch Program: Administration and 
Operation 
What are the conditions for participation? 
Exactly what is supplied by the government? 
By the school? 
Records to be kept. 
Personnel involved and their responsibilities. 
How are deliveries arranged? 
Surplus and holiday arrangements. 
Are all children eligible? 


TUESDAY, March 22 2-4:00 P.M. 


Cafeteria-Personnel Management 


Psychology of working with women employees. 

How to work harmoniously with both paid and volunteer 
help. 

Policy determination and promulgation. 

Sanitation standards. 

Wage determination; methods of payment; time 
schedules; fringe benefits. 


WEDNESDAY, March 23 10:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Kitchen Equipment and Maintenance 


Equipment currently in production and its capabilities. 
What is involved in maintenance of kitchen equipment? 
Selection of fuels; their advantages and disadvan- 


tages: 
What can be expected in the near future in new equip- 
ment? 


WEDNESDAY, March 23 2-4:00 P.M. 


Purchasing for the Kitchen 


How to select premium foods at economical prices. 
Buying in quantity; advantages and disadvantages. 
Buying from local markets. 

Evaluating sales arguments and advertisements. 
Meeting salesmen. 


THURSDAY, March 24 10-12:00 Noon 
Planning Better Menus 


Factors involved in achieving variety. 

How can good nutrition be incorporated in the diet, 
using everyday foods? 

Utilization of unpopular foods in the menu. 
Determining a weekly schedule. 

~ gaa the menu with garnishes, spices, and 
salads. 


THURSDAY, March 24 2-4:00 P.M. 
Getting the Most from New Foods 


What is new in frozen foods? 

In portion-control items? 

How can they best be used in daily menus? 

What is the cost of these foods as compared with regu- 
lar items? 

Determining quality. 











Question: How will the sessions be con- 
ducted? 


Answer: Every one of the sessions will 
be conducted as a panel. The majority of 
the time devoted to each session will be 
given over to questions from you, the par- 
ticipants, and the experts brought in to 
advise. 


Question: Who are these experts? 


Answer: Each member of the panel is 
an expert in the areas of the topic assigned 
to him. They are professional architects, 
professional interior decorators, authori- 
ties in maintenance, food administrators 
from the government and private industry, 
priests and religious who have been as- 
signed to special studies in certain areas 
under discussion and who have had years 
of packed experience in the field. Each 
expert, importantly, has worked in the 
Catholic field. 


Question: What must I bring to CICP? 


Answer: Bring all your pertinent prob- 
lems, your questions. At each session a 
card is provided on which you can write 
down your particular concern, and solu- 
tions are offered by one or more of the 
panel members. Now, if you have any 
other questions about CICP, please direct 
them to Catholic Building and Mainte- 
nance, 53 Park Place, New York 7, New 


York. 


Plan now to attend CICP! 
March 22, 23 and 24 at the 
New York Trade Show 
Building in New York City. 


sponsored by Catholic Building & Maintenance 
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riages within the diocese or even within 
a parish.* (The previous statement is 
not meant to include the possible gen- 
eral delegations given to military chap- 
lains as outlined in their faculties.) 

To rule that only assistants may be 
given general delegation, and that only 
for the parish to which they are as- 
signed, one exception must be men- 
tioned. The Oriental Code provides for 
a situation in which an ordinary has 
under his care faithful of a rite different 
Canon 87, $3, of Crebrac 


Oriental rite 


from his own. 
Allatae 
marriage legislation) provides that the 


(codification of 


local hierarch (ordinary) who has, ac- 
cording to law, the administration of 
faithful of a different rite can grant gen- 
eral delegation to priests who have the 
care of faithful deprived of a pastor of 
their own rite to assist at marriages of 
the faithful of Oriental rite. 
ence to our country this will apply only 


In refer- 


to the faithful of Oriental rite who are 


under the jurisdiction of the Latin 


ordinaries. 


Advertising Sermons 


Question: The Norms for Saered 
Preaching issued by the Sacred Consis- 
torial Congregation, June 28, 1917, 
condemns (n. 25) the use of newspapers 
or handbills before the sermon for the 
purpose of gathering an audience or 
afterwards for the purpose of praising 
the preacher. Is this law still in foree, 
or has it been abrogated? How should 
it be interpreted? 

PREACHER 
Sacred 


Norms for 


Preaching were issued as an instruction 


Answer: The 


of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation 
in pursuance of an encyclical of Pope 
Benedict XV referred to as Humani 


‘Code Commission, Jan. 25, 1943; A.AS., 


XXXV, 58. 
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Generis.*| Though the instruction was 
issued before the Code of Canon Law 
went into effect, but after the promulga- 
tion of the Code, it usually is considered 
not as a law in the striet sense but 
as an instruction containing practical 
norms for the enforcement and applica- 
tion of the canons on_ preaching.’ 
Bouscaren-Ellis states that these norms 
are still in effect, except in a few minor 
details where they differ from the Code.® 

Norm 25 of the instruction to which 
our question refers has in mind the pro- 
hibition of certain kinds of advertising 
of sermons and 


public praises of 


afterwards through news- 


It may be well to 


preachers 
papers or placards. 
give the Latin text of the norm: 


25. Usus, qu alicubit imvalut, 
ephemerides vel plagulas typis im- 
pressas adhibendi tum ad auditores 
aucupandas ante predicationem, tum 
post praedicationem ad_ contiona- 
torum meritum extollendum, repro- 
bandus omnino est et damnandus, 
quovis td praetextu boni fiat. Curent 
Ordinarii, quantum poterint, ut ne id 
usuveniat. 

The instruction seems to have in 
mind a commercialized type of adver- 
tixing In newspapers or through printed 
handbills or placards which are aimed at 
ensnaring an audience by extolling the 
merits of the preacher or by any other 
method of announcement out of keeping 
with the sacred character of preaching. 


Use of such means of praising thie 


preacher after the sermon is also con- 
demned as unbecoming, since the pur- 
pose of preaching is certainly not thie 
enhancement of the reputation of thie 


preacher. 


‘AAS., IX, 305: A.A i IX, 328; Canon 
Law Digest, I, p. 622 

‘ MeVann, 7 hie Canon Law on Sermon 
Preaching (New York: The Paulist Press, 
1940), pp. 54-55. 

° Canon Law, p. 748 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


I think that we would be interpreting 
the words of the instruction too strictly 
if we were to say that a simple an- 
nouncement, even in the secular press, 
of a special sermon or series of sermons 
is forbidden. McVann sums up the 
matter nicely by saying that the in- 
struction does not seem to forbid sim- 
ple, sober notices in the public press, 
particularly in diocesan or parish pub- 
lications.* 


Blessing of Candles and Ashes 
in Convent Chapel 


Question: In a semi-public convent 
chapel, in order to have the ceremonies 
of the blessing of candles (Feb. 2) and 
ashes on Ash Wednesday, must altar 
boys assist the celebrant, and how 
many? 

Must the Mass following the blessing 


* Op. cit., p. 145. 


of candles or ashes be a high Mass, or is 
a low Mass permitted? 

SACERDOS 
of the 
blessing of candles or of ashes is car- 
ried out in a semi-public chapel accord- 
ing to the solemn rite of the Roman 
Missal, no special permission is needed. 
If these ceremonies are performed in a 
semi-public chapel according to the 
simpler rite of the Memoriale Rituum, 
an indult is needed. The indult is given 
in this country in the quinquennial 
faculties which allow the Ordinary to 
permit the use of the Memoriale Rituum 
in semi-publie oratories in the blessing 
of ashes and candles, if the beauty of 
the sacred Mysteries and reverence 
toward them is sufficiently provided 
for.® 


Answer: If the ceremony 


* Faculties from the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, 10; cf. Canon Law Digest, IV, p. 78. 


Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 
(Annuity) 
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for details, write 
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MATERIALS 


Cassocks are made of fine poplin with silk-like finish. 
Surplice material is Fruit-of-the-Loom muslin. 

CUT AND MAKE 
All garments are cut on full and tested patterns — 
sewn with close stitch of best thread — all seams are 
finished —— hems are generous in depth. 

COLORS 
Cassocks are available in all popular colors — black, 
red, white, cream, green and purple. 

FASTENERS 
Heavy-duty buttonhead snaps are a feature of these 
cassocks. They are quicker, and longer lasting than 
other closures. Buttons, if desired. 


R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 
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Servers should be had to insure the 
proper carrying out of the rubries and 
the proper reverence to the sacred 
Mysteries. This should inelude a thuri- 
fer and two acolytes.” 

The Mass following the simpler rite 
of the blessing of candles or ashes may 
be either a high Mass or a low Mass.'" 


Obligation of Parents to 
Provide High-School Education 


Question: Will you attempt to an- 
swer this question? Would it or would 
it not be a serious sin for parents to re- 
fuse or not permit a child’s going to 
high school? In a rural area where 
high school is just not the tradition, 
we now have a consolidated Catholic 
high school which so far is serving our 
needs very well. But our people allow 
their children to stop their schooling at 
the eighth grade without any apparent 
excuse except inconvenience. 

PASTOR 

Answer: Manuals of moral theology 
are not very helpful on the subject 
presented for They 
speak rather vaguely of the obligation 


consideration. 


of parents to give their children an edu- 
cation suitable to their condition in life. 
Father Zalba is more to the point when 
he says that in cultured nations at least 
an elementary education is of obliga- 
tion, and even a secondary or higher 
education according to the condition of 
the family.'' Father Healy says that 
in most cases today, at least in om 
cities, a high-school edueation is de- 
sirable.!* 

It seems to me that, at least in ow 
country, the question is not to be solved 
according to the social status of the 
parents, but on the ability of the par- 


i & i Fortescue-O’Connell. The Ceremonies 


of the Roman Rite Described (Newman Press, 


1958), p. 264 ff. 
” Thid., p. 266. 
 Regatillo-Zalba, 
Summa. II, n 215. 
2 VWoral Guidance, 148 


Theoloqia Voralis 





od 
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THE ART OF BAKING ALTAR BREAD 


Because of the sublime purpose of altar 
bread, the Church through the ages has been 
most insistent that its purity and quality be 


most scrupulously maintained. 


The ingredients, flour and water (in the 
Western Church) and the use of pressure while 
baking, dates to primitive times when the 
batter was baked in flattened tongs swung over 


an open fire. 


Today, through modern processes and meth- 
ods of quality control, the baking of altar 
The flour 


used in the batter is specially milled and is se- 


breads has reached a high point. 


lected for whiteness, purity and ease of baking. 
This flour is mixed with water to the consis- 
tency of heavy cream and baked for about a 
minute on an electric hot plate, similar to a 
waffle iron, engraved with suitable liturgical 
designs. The constant temperature of the 
plate combined with the regulated pressure of 
the top baking plate is another way of insur- 


ing perfect, uniform altar breads. 


When baked, the bread is in the form of crisp, 
dry fragile sheets and must be humidified be- 
fore being cut into individual breads. Without 
proper humidification, the breads would have a 
tendency to crumble. In our baking process, 
we humidify through an automatic control sys- 
tem to guarantee uniform moisture content 


before cutting individual wafers. 


The cutting of individual wafers is automatic 
in our process. Cutters produce 2000 hosts 
per minute, all uniform in size and shape. 
Other means of cutting wafers from the bread 
sheets vary from a type of cookie cutter to a 
punch and die cutting element. Our cutting 
machines are made to a tolerance of less than 
.001”", still another assurance of quality control 


in keeping with the sacred use of altar bread. 


After cutting, the wafers are dried auto- 
matically to perfect temper neither too 
crisp nor too limp. They are hermetically 


sealed immediately. 


Our baking and shipping of hermetically 
sealed altar breads is not intended to disrupt 
the traditional pattern of distribution by nuns. 
We make them available to you through your 
present source. If you are unsuccessful with 


your present source please contact us. 


Our activity is carried on with the approval 
of His Excellency, Most Reverend Russell J. 
McVinney, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Providence, 
mE. 


A recent interpretation of Canon Law pre- 
scribing the length of time that altar bread 
may be kept before Consecration holds that 
hermetically sealed altar breads may be kept 
for extended periods of time unopened before 
use. We will send you a copy of this state- 


ment b a noted theologian upon request. 


Reprints of This Advertisement are Available Upon Request. 


NO. 2 IN A SERIES 


CAVANAGH & SONS, INC. 


Bakers of Altar Breads 


305 Putnam Ave., Smithfield, R. I. 
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THE 1960 CATHOLIC CALENDAR 


of Fast and Abstinence for Lent, the Ember Days and the Vigils 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
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1. ABSTINENCE: Ali Catholics over seven years of age are bound tc ) FAST, PARTIAL ABSTINENCE e pa # the 
bserve the law of abstinence. It oblige two ways fast, and, theretore, tt who are not ot t hav ta 
a) PARTIAL ABSTINENCE Ge Sate Be Pp 
# Pentecost. The law of partia b) FAST, PARTIAL ABSTINENCE: in t ase the abstinence is to be observed 
' y even by those who are t fasting r the e Ember Wednesdays and 
who are not b d aturdays and the Vig f Pente t Vv 
. one FAST, COMPLETE ABSTINENCE t e full abstinence trom ¢ 


day, the Fridays of Lent, Ember F 


b) COMPLETE ABSTINENCE Fridays (except wher 
falls on a Friday, when the law of at 


f the ma at ept and Chr 





ey are excuse 
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anon Grahibits the aah of munat ond tone of One r ability to w 
be seriously afte sbt conce or abstinence Pp 
2. FAST: Ali Catholics over twenty-one and under fifty-nine years of priest or confe 1 be consulted 
age (unless they are excused or have been dispensed) are bound to ob NOTE: Because Sundays have no fast and no abstinence, Sundays are omitted trom 
serve the law of fast. On days of fast, only one full meal is allowed this calendar i 
Two other meatiess meals, sufficient to maintain strength, may be taken COMPILED by R s 1 OFM 
but together they should not equal another full meal. The fast can be IMPRIMATUR + FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN A p of New York, 1959 
affected in three ways by the abstinence COPYRIGHT ¥ JOSEPH FP WAGNER ING (N York y hi 
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e 
Friday after Ash Wednesday Monday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
Ash Wednesday Thursday after Ash Wednesday - Aap acetone Aescaces Saturday after Ash Wednesday St. Thomas Aquinas, Confessor 
Under 7—We Fast, Ne Abstinence Under 7—No Fast, Ne Abstinence ca Under 7—We Fast, Ne Abstinence Doctor of the 
1 & under 21—No Fast, Compl. Abstinence 7 & under 21—No Fast, Ne Abstinence roses = ‘ast, We Abstinence 7 & under 21—WNo Fast, No Abstinence Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Compl. Abstinence 21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence: rene ae Comp arnt 21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence 7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
Over 58—Ne Fast, Co Abstinence Over 59—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 21 & ender 38—Fast, Compl. Abstinence Over 59—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 21 & under 59Fast (Partial Abstinence! 
Over 59-—Ne Fast, Complete Abstinence Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
Tuesday after Ist Sunday in Lent Ember Wednesday in Lent Thursday after Ist Sunday in Lent Ember Friday in Lent Ember Saturday in Lent 
St John of God. Contesser St. Frances of Rome, Widow Forty Holy Martyrs : Gregory. Pope el 
Under 7—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence Under 7—No Fast, Ne Abstinence Under 7—Ne Fast, We Adstinence prt ge hes ccaryn ere 
ba * " ni L inder e st, Ne stinenc: , 
4 under 21 Ne Fast, Comp! Abst Inder ty 
No Fast, No Abstinence 7 & under 21—We Fast (Part. Abstinence 7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence Ssaehtdhinhie teen 
jer 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence 21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence 21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence Sas Gh-tiet tenis teenie sh pata grr esa ase n 
No Fast, Ne Abstinence Over 5$—No Fast (Partial ADstinence Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence ; oe - , matey aang 
wer o Fast (Partial Abstinence . 
I 
MARCH 14 MARCH 15 MARCH 16 MARCH 17 Friday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Thursday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 4 y Ce 


Monday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 2) —Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
2 59 Fast (Partial Abstinence: 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Saturday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St Joseph. Speuse o! 
Contesser, Protector 
Universal Church 

Under 7 We Fast, No Abstinence 

7 & wader 21 Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


Friday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Under 7—WNe Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21 Ne Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59-—Fast, Comp! Adstinence 





Tuesday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7 No Fast. Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—WNe Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—F ast (Partial Adstinence’ 
Over 59—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 21 


Monday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St. Benedict, Abbot 

Under 7——Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21 No Fast, Ne Abstinence 

21 & under 59—Fast (Partial ADstinence: 

Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Saturday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast. No Abstinence 

7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence’ 
Over 59-—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 





Wednesdy after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21 —WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence: 
Over 59—WNo Fast, Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 22 
Tuesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St. Isidore. Farmer, Confessor 





Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21We Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence: 
Over 59—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Monday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7_No Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over S9—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


St. Patrick, Bishop, Confessor 
Under 7 Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21No Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59-—Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over 59-—No Fast. No Abstinence 


Wednesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over 59—No Fast, No Abstinence 


Tuesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast, No Abstinence 

7 & under 21—No Fast, No Abstinence 
21 6 under 59—Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over 59—No Fast, No Abstinence 


St Cyril of Jerusalem, Bishep 
Contesser, Decter of the Church 
Under 7 Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
) & under 21—Ne Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59-No Fast. Complete Abstinence 


MARCH 24 


Thursday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St Gabriel, Archangel 

U 7—Ne Fast. No Abstinence 

? & under 21 Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

21 & under 59-—Fast (Partial Abstinence: 

Over 59- Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Wednesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21) & undef 59-—Fast (Partial Abstinence: 
Over 59-—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Over S9—We Fast. Complete Abstinence 





Continued on other side 














This is a small reproduction of one side of 
“The 1960 Catholic Calendar of Fast and Abstinence”’ 


described in detail on the facing page. 
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@eem Please consult this calendar for just a moment 


SIZE, ETC. 

This calendar has been designed for your 
parishioners. Its size matters to them, as 
you know. The size of the actual calendar is 
11 inches wide and 14 inches deep. The 
paper stock is both firm and attractive. It 
may be easily and conveniently hung in the 
home. Color is judiciously used toward 


emphasis. 


CONTENTS 


There are two sides to this calendar. 


1) At the very top of each side is the Gen- 
eral Information regarding Fast and Abstli- 
nence for Lent, the Ember Days and the Vigils. 
O.F.M.Conv., 


compiled the calendar. He was scrupulous in 


Father Salvator Pantano, 
his efforts that it be both complete in content, 


yet unmistakably clear in language. 


2) The body of the calendar is the real 


beauty of the thing. 


There are 52 dates in this 1960 calendar. 
Every day of Lent is listed (Sundays ex- 
cepted) as well as all succeeding Ember 
days and Vigils during 1960. 

All you have to do, Father, is remind your 
parishioners to consult this calendar. There 
is no excuse for error or forgetfulness. 

Why? 


to do (during Lent, for example) is to con- 


Because all your parishioners have 


sult today’s date today and know what to do 
today precisely. Tomorrow they consult 
tomorrow’s date, andsoon. Nothing could 
be simpler—and that is a big favor for just 


about every parishioner any where. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS CALENDAR 


The next question is simply the matter of 
bringing this calendar into the homes of your 
parishioners. The prices are listed below, but 
may we please make this respectful sugges- 
tion? Various businessmen in your parish— 
the funeral director, the florist—are happy 
to know of a Catholic item, preferably one 
that is as serviceable as possible to your 
parishioner, one that will call for constant 
reference—and, ideally, one which is differ- 
ent. THe 1960 CatHotic CALENDAR OF 
Fast AND ABSTINENCE more than meets the 
bill, Father. May we suggest, therefore, that 
you bring this advertisement to attention of 


such possible donors? 


DONOR CREDIT 


Whoever seeks to distribute this calendar 
among your parishioners will certainly want 
to know that sufficient space is allowed at the 
bottom of the calendar (on one side) for de- 
tails of the sponsorship (name, address, etc.). 
When placing orders, please have the sponsor 


or yourself let us know what is to be printed. 


PRICES 
1. 15¢ each; $9.50 per hundred; $8.50 per 


er7 & 


hundred in lots of five hundred: $7.50 per 


per hundred in lots of one thousand. 


2. Imprinted with name of church or donor: 
$13.50 per hundred; $12.00 per hundred in 
lots of five hundred: $10.00 per hundred in 


lots of one thousand. 


Order at once from 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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ents to provide for or help their chil- 
dren to acquire an education In propor- 
tion to their capabilities and inclina- 
tions. Moreover, I should think that 
parents have an obligation to insist, if 
a child is mentally capable, on an edu- 
cation conformable to the general stand- 
ard of the nation. I think this standard 
in our country, even in rural areas, will 
be at least a high-school education. 
Parents, I should think, too, will have 
an obligation of assisting in the acquisi- 


tion of a higher education according to 
their means and the ability and desire 
of the child. 

In conelusion, | should say in general] 
(there may be exceptions) that par- 
ents who would refuse to send their 
children to high school or who would 
allow them to discontinue their studies 
after the eighth grade would be guilty 
of a serious neglect of their duties as 
parents to provide for the future well- 
being of their children. 
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NO. K-3 TABLE ~ 

TEMPERED MASONITE 

“~~ S| FOLDING TABLE LINE 
TRUCKS FOR ' Kitchen committees, social 


TABLES, CHAIRS 


groups, attention! Direct-from- 
factory prices — discounts up 
to 40° — terms. Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all 
organizations. Our new Mon- 
roe 1960 Fold-King Folding 
Banquet Tables are unmatched 
7 MODELS. for quality, durabilits, conven- 
SMOOTH, ROLLING. ience and handsome appear- 
EASY HANDLING, STORAGE. ance. 68 Models and sizes. 


FREE—BIG 1960 CATALOG 
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Book Reviews 


Waugh’s Biography of Knox 


Mser. Ronatp Knox. By Evelyn 
Waugh (Little, Brown and Company, 


Boston, Toronto, 1959), pp. 338. $5. 


When St. Thomas Aquinas came upon 
St. Bonaventure writing the life of St. 
Francis, he remarked to his companion: 
“Sinamus Sanctum pro Sancto  lab- 
orare.”’ As a saint is best equipped to 
write the life of a fellow saint, so a 
convert is best qualified to write the 
life of a contemporary convert. Hence 
we heartily welcome the biography of 
the late Ronald Knox written by Eve- 
lyn Waugh. 

Many persons who have a special de- 
votion to St. Teresa of the Child Jesus 
(whose clients are numberless) picture 
the little Saint of Lisieux as a young 
maiden whose life was all sunshine, 
whose path was strewn with roses, and 
who was petted by her religious com- 
panions and her Superior. But those 
who have read Histoire dune Ame, es- 
pecially the fine English translation 
made by Monsignor Knox from the 
Saint’s original manuscript, have a quite 
different view of the saintly life of 
Thérése Martin. 

Likewise many who get their impres- 
sion only from the brilliant writings, 
the captivating detective stories, the 
sparkling wit, and the extraordinary 
popularity of Ronald Knox ean have no 
conception of the trials through which 
this sensitive soul frequently passed. 
Evelyn Waugh has lifted the veil and, 
without unduly stressing the crosses his 
hero had to bear, has given us a clear, 
appealing glance into the very heart of 


the outstanding convert whose life he so 
graphically and so gracefully portrays. 

Thus writes this skilled biographer 
in the Preface of his splendid work: 


The brilliantly precocious youth, 
cosseted from childhood; the wit and 
scholar marked out for popularity 
and fame; the boon companion of a 
generation of legendary heroes; the 
writer of effortless felicity and versa- 
tility; the priest who never bore the 
burden of a parish or a diocese, but 
always lived where he chose, in pa- 
trician country-houses and university 
common-rooms; who was always the 
“special preacher” on great occasions; 
who never lost a friend or made an 
enemy; the man whose exquisite po- 
liteness put everyone at his ease; the 
translator who brought the Vulgate to 
life for his own generation and for 
the future; the author of numberless 
unrecorded, unforgotten quips—this, 
is it not? is rather the impression 
left by his obituaries. But genius and 
sanctity do not thrive except by suf- 
fering. If I have made too much of 
Ronald’s tribulations, it is because he 
hid them, and they must be known to 
anyone who seeks to appraise his 
achievement. 

Ronald Knox was born on February 
17, 1888, and died on August 24, 1957. 
He was ordained an Anglican “priest” 
in 1915, was received into the Catholic 
Chureh on September 22, 1917, and was 
ordained priest on October 5, 1919. His 
father was at that time Anglican Bishop 
of Manchester. 

In reading the biographies of distin- 
cuished converts, Catholics may be sur- 
prised at times that men noted for 
scholarship and holiness were appar- 
ently rather slow in arriving at a defi- 
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Here is the hour-by-hour account of the most dramatic 
event in the entire history of mankind. A realistic and 
profoundly moving narrative, recounted with eloquence 
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nite decision to embrace the Catholic 
faith. Cardinal Manning, in the course 
of a conversation in which a Catholic 
expressed such surprise, gave an apt il- 
lustration. “When you view a stained 
glass window from the interior of a 
church, the various figures are clearly 
seen,’ remarked the Cardinal; “but 
viewed from outside they appear but 
blurred and _ indistinguishable.” To 
those who are blessed with the gift of 
Catholic faith and who see the Church 
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from within, everything is clear; but to 
those who are inquiring from without, 
many things have to be made clear be- 
fore they definitely decide to enter the 
Church. 

Cardinal Newman compared the mo- 
tives of credibility to a lantern which 
guided an inquirer onward until he 
reached the brilliantly lighted Chureh— 
the blessed vision of peace. 

Evelyn Waugh has written in a very 
interesting, attractive manner of every 
period of Ronald Knox’s life. Unlike 
some dry biographies, this book is easy 
reading and carries one along almost as 
if he were enjoying an absorbing novel. 

That Ronald was gradually but 
surely moving Romeward for years be- 
fore his reception into the Church; that 
he could not “feel that the Church of 
England was an ultimate solution”; that 
he considered her, though a true branch 
of the Latin Church of the West, yet 
partly severed from the trunk and held 
in bondage by the State; that she would 
ultimately return to her proper obedi- 
ence; that he finally considered her po- 
sition hopeless—all this is elegantly 
shown in the biography I am reviewing. 
At times Knox’s own words express a 
certain pathos. Thus in 1912 he de- 
clared: “Sorrowing she (Rome) calls us 
like that Mother of old, who sought her 
Son and could not find him, as he sat 
refuting the doctors in the Temple; but 
we too must be about our Father’s busi- 
ness, though we may meet our Mother 
again only after a Gethsemane, it may 
be, a Calvary.” In the following year 
he wrote in a sermon preached at St. 
James’, Plymouth: 


It is not for us, the glamour of the 
Seven Hills, and the consciousness of 
membership, living and actual, in the 
Church of the Ages; we cannot set 
our feet upon the rock of Peter, but 
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only watch the shadow of Peter pass- 
ing by, and hope that it may fall on 
us and heal us. .And yet, even 
now, we are not left without hope. 
Mary. . .has not forgotten her chil- 
dren just because they have run away 
from their schoolmaster and unlearnt 
their lessons, and are trying to find 
their way home again, humbled and 
terrified in the darkness. 

The illustrious G. K. Chesterton, who 
was received into the Church in 1922, 
stated that Maurice Baring and Ronald 
Knox (already a convert of five years’ 
standing) had done most in his time of 
uncertainty to help him into the Church. 
Chesterton following qua- 
train under the title ‘““Namesake”’ 


wrote the 


Mary of Holyrood may smile indeed, 
Knowing what grim historic shade it 


shocks 

To see wit, laughter and the Popish 
creed 

Cluster and sparkle in the name of 
Knox. 


Sir Arnold Lunn wrote in 1924 a se- 
ries of hostile biographical studies. He 
entitled this series Roman Converts and 
devoted particular attention to Chester- 
ton and Knox. As a reply to Lunn, 
Ronald drafted what he termed “the 
most terrific snorter,” but then checked 
himself and wrote what he called 
reasonably polite reply.” Sir Arnold, in 
later years referring to this incident, 
wrote: “I remember thinking at the 
time that there must be unsuspected re- 
serves in that strange religion of his, if 
he could reply with such humour to so 
hostile a study of himself.” 

In 1930 Arnold Lunn engaged Ronald 
Knox in a series of controversial letters 
which extended over a year. Finally, 
in 1933, Sir Arnold knelt before Father 
Ronald Knox, made his wholehearted 
profession of faith, and 
into the Church, upon which he has shed 
glory by his numerous 
faith. 


was received 


additional 
learned writings in defense of the 
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From his ordination to priesthood in 
1919 until his death in 1957 Ronald 
Knox compressed into the space of 
thirty-eight years a work or, it should 
be said, an apostolate that was truly 
phenomenal. Many of his admirers wil] 
be tempted to regard his incessant ac- 
tivity as superhuman. And all the 
while, while unceasingly engaged in 
writing, lecturing, holding conferences, 
corresponding, and interviewing, he 
constantly kept his fervent soul on “the 
one thing necessary”—he viewed every- 
thing sub specie aeternitatis. 

Long before the final eall he had 
written to Lady Acton: “I always 
pray for a prepared death because that 
seems the Christian thing to do, but 
really if I died unexpectedly in my sleep 
just after making a general confession 
in retreat, I believe it’s what I’d like.” 
Even when told that his days were run- 
bered beeause he was suffering from 
eancer, he was not at all troubled, but 
inquired simply how much longer he 
could work for God—he wished to work 
for the glory of God and the interests of 
souls to the very end. To Monsignor 
Vernon Johnson he wrote: “I gather 
this kind of cancer doesn’t mean suf- 
fering in any acute form—I expect I’m 
not worthy of it.” 

Ronald Knox’s last lecture, a Ro- 
manes lecture, On English Translation, 
was delivered at Oxford on June 11, 
1957. Those who were closely associ- 
ated with him doubted whether he 
could give the lecture. He was given a 
drug to stimulate him, a doctor re- 
mained near the rostrum, and a reader 
was ready to take over his manuscript in 
case he were unable to proceed with the 
lecture. But everything passed off sat- 
isfactorily. He sat throughout the lec- 
ture and read it distinctly and audibly. 
Dom Hubert van Zeller, who accompa- 
nied Monsignor Knox, tells us that the 
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THE 


applause at the end was terrific. 

On June 27 Pope Pius sent the Mon- 
signor a relic of Blessed Innocent XI 
and praised him for his translation of 
the Vulgate, which the Pontiff described 
as a “monument of many years of 
patient study and toil.’ 

During his final illness Ronald Knox’s 
greatest deprivation was his inability to 
say Mass, which had always been “the 
vitalizing foree of his day.” He re- 
ceived Holy Communion for the last 
time on August 11. He then lapsed 
into a coma and peacefully expired on 
August 24, 1957. 

Great credit is due to the well known 
Evelyn Waugh, for giving us this 
All readers will 


writer, 
admirable biography. 
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graph taken from the biographer’s Pref- 
ace: “At Ronald’s death the Roman 
Catholic Church in every English- 
speaking country lamented the loss of a 
rich ornament, and the story unfolded in 
pulpit and newspaper was one of the 
cherished and privileged survivor of a 
golden age.” 

MicuHakE. D. Forrest, 


On “The Book’’ 
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SEARCHING THE Scriptures. By John J. 
Dougherty (Doubleday & Company, 


New York, 1959), pp. 239. $3.95. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Dougherty 


was professor of Sacred Scripture at 
Immaculate Conception Seminary in 
Darlington, New Jersey, when he wrote 
this work. He is now president of Seton 
Hall University in New Jersey. His 
Searching the Scriptures is addressed to 
those “who desire to engage in serious 
Bible reading, but who are laymen in 


biblical science.” Its purpose, there- 
fore, is to give the layman a better 


understanding of the Bible while taking 
into consideration the findings of con- 
temporary biblical research, 
scholarship, and recent archzological 


modern 


discoveries. 

In the Preface the author examines 
first the Bible reading. 
Though Bible reading is not necessary 
for salvation, it is spiritually quite prof- 
itable. In this context he points out 
how fatal it is to divorce the book that 
from the Church that 
From a theological point of 


question of 


is speechless 
speaks. 
view there can be no question of the 
Church, or the Church versus the Bible, 
but only the Bible in the Church. And 
it is the clear wish of the Church that 
the Bible be read. 

The first three chapters study some 
general aspects of the Bible. The Bible 
is not just one book, but a library, an 
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anthology. The importance of literary 
criticism, the bearing of archeology, 
the fact of inspiration and inerrancy are 
briefly but clearly stated. The signifi- 
eance of the various translations is 
brought to the reader’s attention. A 
short geographical and historical de- 
scription of the Bible lands serves as “a 
frame for the biblical picture.” 

In chapter four to twelve the author 
introduces us to the various books of 
the Old and New Testament. He dis- 
cusses them in chronological order and 
The 


question of authorship is studied; sum- 


gives us their historical setting. 


maries of the books are given and the 
significance of outstanding characters 
and events is pointed out. 

There is an appendix on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls which describes shortly the 
history of their discovery. as well as 
their importance. A second appendix 
gives us an historical chart with the 
books of the Bible chronologically listed. 
A last appendix outlines a basic reading 
plan for the books of the Bible. 

The author expresses the wish that 
his book may help the layman to a 
better understanding of the message of 
God in the Scriptures. The book amply 
fulfills this modest wish of the author. 
No important problem is avoided. A 
special chapter is dedicated to Genesis 
and its literary and historical problems. 
Evolution and the various theories on 
the authorship of the Pentateuch are 
discussed. In short, there is hardly a 
question concerning the Bible and the 
individual books which is not examined 
or at least mentioned. Searching the 
Scriptures is not only a book for the lay- 
man, it may also be recommended to 
the parish priest who is engaged in di- 
recting a Bible study club. It will 
serve him as a reliable and up-to-date 
guide through the Bible. 


Fipetis Buck, S.J. 
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Pieper on Prudence 

Prupence. By Josef Pieper. Trans- 
lated from the German by Richard 
and Clara Winston (Pantheon Books, 

New York, 1959), pp. 96. $2.75. 

Josef Pieper, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Munster, Germany, and guest 
lecturer at the University of Notre 
Dame, is well known as a Thomistic 
philosopher. 

Prudence is the fourth study in Josef 
Pieper’s series of essays on the cardinal 
virtues. and Fortitude 
Temperance have previously been pub- 
lished by Pantheon Books. 
Prudence, in the order of publication, 
follows the other cardinal virtues, the 


Justice and 


Though 


author convinces us that prudence is 
really “the first cardinal virtue.” None 
hut the prudent man can be just, brave 
and temperate, and the good man is 
good in so far as he is prudent. Writes 


Piener: 
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Prudence, then, is the mold and 
mother of all virtues, the circumspect 
and resolute shaping power of our 
minds which transforms knowledge 
of reality into realization of the good. 
It holds within itself the humility of 
silent, that is to say, of unbiased 
perception; the trueness-to-being of 
memory; the art of receiving counse!; 


alert, composed readiness for the 
unexpected. Prudence means the 
studied seriousness and, as it were, 


the filter of deliberation, and at the 
same time the brave boldness to make 
final decisions. It means purity, 
straightforwardness, candor, and sim- 
plicity of character; it means stand- 
ing superior to the utilitarian com- 
plexities of mere “tactics” (pp. 42- 


43). 


Later on Pieper states that it is im- 
possible to educate a person to justice, 
fortitude and temperance without first 
and simultaneously educating him to 
prudence. And education to prudence 
means education “to objective estima- 
tion of the concrete situation of con- 
erete activity, and to the ability to 
transform this cognition of reality into 
concrete decision” (p. 59). 

In giving to prudence the first place 
Pieper is quite in harmony with St. 
Thomas “No 
virtue is possible without prudence.” 
But St. Thomas also asserts: “Without 
the moral virtues there is no prudence.” 
How can these contradictory statements 
be reconciled? Here is Pieper’s answer: 


who teaches: moral 


“Only one who previously and simul- 
taneously loves and wants the good can 
be prudent; but only one who is previ- 
ously prudent can do good. Since, how- 
ever, love of the good in its turn grows 
by doing good, the foundations of pru- 
dence are sunk deeper and firmer to 
the extent that prudence bears fruit in 
action” (p. 65). 

In his final chapter the author con- 
fronts prudence with charity. He in- 
sists that the highest and most fruitful 
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achievements of Christian life depend 


upon the felicitous collaboration of 


prudence and charity. “Prudence is 


the mold of the moral virtues, but 
charity molds even prudence itself” (p. 
70). 

Prudence is a book small in size, but 
it is full of stimulating and inspiring 
thoughts. The doctrine which Pieper 
exposes may be traditional, but he re- 
clear 


states it in such personal and 


language that it is an uniquely de- 
lightful 
Those, of course, who have previously 


experience to follow him. 
read some of Pieper’s writings, will at 
once be interested in Prudence. Those 
who have never read any of Pieper’s 
essays should not miss the opportunity 
of getting acquainted with him through 
this short, but extraordinary essay on 
prudence. 

Fipeuis Buck, S.J. 
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My Door Is ALWAys OpEN. By Georges 
Huber (Fides Publishers Association, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 1959), pp. xiv 
+ 158. $3.50. 


A group of newspapermen from vari- 
ous parts of the world was touring the 
Po Valley to see and report the damages 
caused by floods. One of these journal- 
ists was Georges Huber from France. 
Then and there the thought of paying 
a visit to the Archbishop of Bologna 
came to his mind. 
to Mr. Huber that, in spite of his initial 
hesitation, he followed up his idea and 
called on His Excellency Msgr. Lerearo. 


We must be grateful 


That visit was the beginning of this 
biographical sketch, My Door Is Al- 
Open, translated by 
Finlay from the original French Le 
Cardinal Recoit Toujours. 


ways Thomas 


The title of this biography is very 


appropriate. “The Cardinal receives 
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callers at any hour” is the very badge 
and mark of the personality and the 
policy of the Archbishop of Bologna. 
A bishop is, before all else, “a man who 
loves,” according to Cardinal Lercaro, 
and it is his conviction that unselfish 
love is “the greatest force for good in 
the world.” 

Part One, “At Your Service,” begins 
with the Archbishop’s arrival at 
Bologna, his new seat, on the afternoon 
of June 22, 1952. His first public ad- 
dress revealed his great zeal for souls. 
He spoke of his plans to make the ac- 
quaintance of every one of his people 
and to bring to them the saving word 
and grace of Christ. At once he began 
to realize his plans. Not once did he 
lose an opportunity of mixing with his 
people in a personal way. He talked 


with his clergy and active lay people; 
he visited religious in the cloister, old 
people in their homes, fallen-aways as 
well as practicing Catholics. He met 
factory workers and farmers, property 
owners and the economically disin- 
herited, government employees, the in- 
tellectuals, the military—and, above all, 
the children, the youth, and the poor. 

The first part of this work treats feel- 
ingly of his elevation to the cardinal- 
ate, his mother and the always growing 
number of adopted orphan boys, of the 
children’s carnival, his campaign to 
bring a Christmas-crib into every home, 
of his dealings with the Communists, his 
building program, and of many other 
phases of his activity. 

Part Two, “The Great Power for 
Good,” gives us an idea of the spiritual 
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resources of Cardinal Lercaro. He is 
“a strong man moved by powerful 
grace.” Humane, he strives to be like 
to men in all things, but only that they 
may not forget heaven, the purpose and 
meaning of life. “Sow love, reap love” 
is his guiding axiom. His love for the 
poor, the worker, the sick, is really love 
for his Divine Master who suffers in 
them. In “understanding” he sees not 
only a condition necessary for love of 
neighbor, but also a fruit of that love. 
His charity is made even more attrac- 
tive and effective by the personal quali- 
ties that accompany it: modesty; a 
sense of humor; detachment; opti- 
mism. By ‘nature and by choice 
Cardinal Lercaro is an optimist. Never 
allowing himself to become bogged 
down in only old approaches, he is, to 
that extent, a non-conformist. Behind 
such a life as the Cardinal’s, there must 
be a powerful source of energy. The 
clue is in his book, Methods of Mental 
Prayer. He stresses there that the soul 
of the apostolate is the interior life of 
union with God and that the necessary 
sustenance of that life is daily mental 
prayer. 

My Door Is Always Open makes not 
only interesting reading, but gives also 
an illuminating insight into the life of 
a truly remarkable man of our times. 
Pius XII called him “the perfect 
bishop.” 

JAMES J. MADIGAN 
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SACRAMENTs record album, $3.98; 
Tue ApostLes’ CrEED record album, 
$5.98. St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 
Marshall St., Paterson, New Jersey. 
By way of exception, HPR here re- 

views these two record sets as specimens 

of a very interesting and promising step 
forward in the unceasing battle of bring- 
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his homiletic and pastoral peak— 
this volume is heartily recom- 
mended.”—Theological Studies 


$4.95 


FAITHFUL 
SERVANT 


Spiritual Retreats and Letters of 
Blessed Claude La Colombiere, S.J., 
translated and edited by 
William J. Young, S.J. 


An inspiring spiritual work of 
special appeal to the clergy and 
religious. Companion volume to 
Father Young’s translation of Guit- 
ton’s biography of Blessed Claude, 
titled Perfect Friend. $6.50 


At your bookstore. - 


Herder of St. Louis 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
ing the truths of Faith to the young in 
intelligible, and 


They are illus- 


a highly palatable, 
easy-to-retain medium. 
trations of religious cducation  tech- 
niques brought right up to the moment, 
and are truly representative of a splen- 
did idea embodied in an excellent form. 

The music itself in both records is, in 
general, appealing and “eatchy.” The 
lyrics deserve particular plaudits be- 
cause they concentrate, in a few verses, 
and with accurate but simple theological 
phrases, the truths contained in the in- 
dividual The language often 
gains strength from being taken directly 
from the Scriptures or from the cate- 
chism. In a few cases the lyrics had to 
be forced a bit to fit the melody, but 
this happens only now and again and 
does not detract from the merit of the 
tune or its charm. 

The record The Ten Commandments- 


The Seven Sacraments, contains a reci- 


songs. 


tation of the “Morning Offering,” a 
song on the Ten Commandments, a 


song on each of the seven sacraments. 
If we consider this record simply on the 
basis of listening appeal, it must 
rated as excellent. The melodies here 
are all delightful, although the choice 
‘aves something to be de- 


be 


of soloists | 
sired. If we consider the melodies as 
tunes to be learned and sung, we feel 
that only three of them can be classified 
as achieving this goal: “The Ten Com- 
mandments Song for Little Children,” 
“Whose Sins You Shall Forgive” (sacra- 
ment of penance), Soldier in 
Christ’s Army” (sacrament of confirma- 
tion). These are bound to be popular 
with youngsters who hear them. The 
one on confirmation, for example, is ren- 
dered as a march and uses a chorus of 
children; this might have been equally 
effective if used in the rest of these 
Two other selections of this 
record deserving of particular mention 
“For Better, For Worse” (matri- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


mony); “Why Do We Tip Our Hats to 
a Priest?” Both of these are doctrinally 
packed in a pleasant package of notes 
and voices, but a bit difficult, we’d guess, 
for children to learn and sing. 

The record The Apostles’ Creed, re- 
cently released, contains twelve tunes of 
the same type as the previously-men- 
tioned record. Technically it is far su- 
perior. Professionals are used through- 
out, and the Mullen Sisters add a popu- 
lar twist to the melodies which ought 
to step up listener appeal, and the Loy- 
ola Seminary Choir is used as well. 

For listening value this record is tops, 
and it would go nicely at home as well 
as at school. 

Three songs on this record, while all 
right, are not particularly conducive to 


singing. These are: “Mary is My 
Mother, Too”: “Gather ’Round the 


Crib at Christmas”; “Easter Song.” 
They are nice to listen to, and informa- 
tive, but not easy for children to sing 
hack, which we assume is one of the 
main purposes of such records. 

By way of summary: the very popu- 
lar and catchy method of presentation 
may, at first, seem a bit shocking to the 
conservative auditor because of the fact 
that sacred doctrine is set to lively 


tunes. But when one reflects on the 
benefit which these reeords will have 
both in the home and at school, we 


readily perceive the advantage of ap- 
pealing to the imagination of youth in 
Youngsters will look for- 
ward with gusto to hearing a 
which will put in attractive capsule 
form some point they’ve been studying 


this manner. 


song 


in catheechism class. The songs are de- 


signed for memorization and the tunes 
are easy (in general) to retain. 
The 


sheet music is available from 


Joseph Fisher & Bros., and this is im- 


portant for the classroom instructor. 
Aipan MM. Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR HOLY WEEK 





THE RITES OF HOLY WEEK 
Frederick R. McManus, J.C.D. 


Complete, compact manual for priests, 
sacristans, choir director. Up to date. 


Second edition. $3.00 


LAYMAN’S COMPLETE 
MISSAL FOR HOLY WEEK 


Leonard Perotti, 0.F.M. 


Complete from Palm Sunday through 
the Easter Vigil in consecutive order. 
The rubrics in red, prayers in black. 


English. Paper, $.50 


COMPLETE MUSIC 
FOR HOLY WEEK 
William E. Campbell 


Father Campbell gives, in his fully 
tested method for singing at sight, all 
that the choir needs from Palm 
Sunday to Easter inclusive. 
able to the choirmaster or organist. 
$.15 


Invalu- 


Paper. 


Bookstores or Dept. 4-2832 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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Let’s Stay Different 


H... would you like it if all the men in your parish began tomorrow 
to wear black suits and regulation clerical collars and vests? Whatever confusion 
might result, at least the uniformity would go a long way to highlight that faceless 
“togetherness” which is rapidly establishing itself as heir to the idol of democracy 
on the American scene. 

Recently, Dr. James W. Bell, counselor to Protestant students at Columbia 
University, suggested that either all churchgoers—laymen and ministers—don 
clerical garb or else all clergymen dispense with it. This sameness, he explained, 
would prove that there is, after all, no difference. 

We've heard of a Catholic priest who, dressed in a natty sport shirt, last 
summer addressed a large formal gathering of the laity and religious. He had 
conveniently forgotten his collar and this enabled him really to get down to the 
level of his audience. A not-so-subtle endorsement of togetherness. 

We mention these examples of sartorial likeness merely as symptoms of a 
deeper and vastly more ominous movement toward egalitarianism gaining head- 
way on the American scene. It’s just possible that the next presidential race will 
affect this trend in one of two ways: either it will speed up the process of identifi- 
cation of American Catholic thought with that of all our fellow countrymen even 
in matters touching on faith or morals; or it will make American Catholics re- 
examine the content and practical bearing of their beliefs. If the latter occurs, 
it will reverse the march to conformity which makes it so easy to forget about 
being salt and light: “If we could all agree to be deists, we could all live together 
like Christians.” 

It is one of the keener ironies in a society like ours that a minority which fails 
to maintain its distinctiveness by capitulating to mass standards of thought and 
action, forfeits the respect of the very ones with whom that minority seeks to 
identify itself. And that, of course, is a fitting punishment for Catholics who turn 
a deaf ear to the rallying cry of St. Leo: “Christian, remember thy dignity!” 

In American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish View, just published, the point 
is admirably made that what estimable non-Catholics ask of our coreligionists is 
not that they water down their faith but rather that they be steadfast in their 
convictions and loyal to their heritage. Only solidly committed Catholics can 
make any genuine contribution to American culture—and 
more importantly—to American sanctity before God. 

What the French exclaim in another context makes a 
fruitful point of meditation for all Catholics: Vive la dif- 
ference! 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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“. | FOLEY’S DUAL OBJECTIVE PLAN 

ven 

-. Too often, as sad experience attests, no provision is made during a capital- 

urs, fund-raising campaign for the increased operating costs that are bound to result 

7 from new construction. 

vom As a booming population continues to require ever expanding facilities, the 
operating-cost problem will be compounded each year. 

=e If you seek a practical answer, let us tell you of a major new development in 

oni fund-raising that is now uniformly providing a financial solution in a dozen 

se parishes of widely different types. 

om We call it the Foley Dual Objective Program. 

In essence, it helps you achieve your prime goal of raising necessary capital 
oles funds, and at the same time it assures you of ordinary income adequately in- 
is is creased to cover your additional operating costs. 
ale Our Dual Objective Plan has been thoroughly field-tested and refined. One of 
om its most commendable features is that it imposes no great added burden on 
po your parishioners. 

Foley Associates is a national Catholic fund-raising organization. For full 
= details on our new Dual Objective Program, write—or call collect—Foley Asso- 
dif- ciates, Dept. H4, Professional Building, 35 Chestnut St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


TF FOLEY hseciales Inc. 


Vv p.¥) EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROFESSIONAL BLOG., ROCHESTER 4,N. Y., BA 5-2664 
SA 


312 E. Wisconsin, Milwaukee e 3617 S. W. 23 Court, Ft. Lauderdale, Fia 
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Now, a Sanctolite that burns 

*.twice as long . . . that conforms 


a." to the strict letter and spirit of 


Canon 1271 .. . yet actually 
costs you less per year than lights 
which only approach the opti- 
mum composition ealionel in 
the Canon. 

This new 14-Day Lux Domini 
Sanctolite is made of the finest 
quality pure olive oil and selec- 
. ted, tested grades of 100% pure 
» beeswax. It gives a_ steady, 


Be smokeless, highly-visible light for 


urteen full days . . . is easily 





The bottle-shaped container— 


'*> designed to fit all Will & Baumer 


dome-style Sanctuary lamps — 
preserves the original purity and 
quality of the wax and oil from 
all contamination or deteriora- 
tion, even during long storage. 
Each container is sealed at the 
. factory and carries a positive 
identification and guarantee of 
ie erubrical content. 





Mact to case $25.65 cs. 
eee 
‘year’s supply) $76.95 


























Foil seal guaran- 
fees contents, 
provides protec- 
tion against con- 
tamination 


